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THE   SILVER  COED. 

BY  SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

"  Miss  Henderson,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  as  Mrs. 
Urquhart's  servant  entered  a  little  room  on  the 
ground-floor  of  one  of  the  little  inns  at  Versailles, 
"  you  are  punctual,  but  you  don't  look  pleased." 

"  I  shouldn't  say  I  was,"  replied  the  domestic. 

She  was  rather  a  pretty  girl,  in  spite  of  a  flattish 
face,  a  large  mouth,  with  plenty  of  white  strong 


teeth  in  it,  a  couple  of  hard  black  eyes,  and  a 
habit  of  erecting  her  head  in  a  slanting  and  defiant 
manner. 

"I  am  so  sony,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  whose 
regret  was  certainly  not  expressed  in  the  tone  in 
which  the  careless  words  were  said,  nor  was  it 
more  palpably  demonstrated  by  the  way  in  which 
he    threw  himself    upon  a  straw-bottomed  chair, 
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placed  his  feet  upon  the  other,  and  proceeded  to 
kindle  the  eternal  cigarette. 

' '  Now,  don't  make  me  smell  of  smoke,  Mr. 
Adair,  but  say  what  you  want  to  say,  and  let  me 
go,  as  we  have  got  some  people,  and  I  shall  be 
missed." 

"  You  have  got  some  people  ?  Name  the 
people." 

"Nobody  you  know." 

"  That,  my  dear,  is  an  assumption  on  a  subject 
of  which  you  know  nothing.  I  know  everybody, 
and  whether  I  do  or  not,  be  good  enough  to  do  as 
I  ask  you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  the  names." 

"  That  is  an  untruth." 

"  1  declare  I  don't.  Madame  called  one  of  the 
ladies  her  dear  Louise." 

"  How  long  have  they  been  there  ?" 

"  Only  half  an  hour." 

"English  or  French?" 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies.  He  is 
French,  and  one  of  the  ladies  is  English." 

"  Is  that  my  dear  Louise  ?" 

"No,  the  other." 

"  You  are  short  in  your  replies  to-day,  Miss 
Henderson,  or  shall  I  say  Matilda — not  that  I 
believe  that  to  be  your  name.  I  should  have 
thought  that  your  experience  had  told  you  that 
short  answers  do  not  suit  me." 

"I  have  told  you  all  I  know,  and  how  can  I 
tell  you  more  ?  " 

"  You  can  tell  me  a  great  deal  more,  and  will 
have  the  goodness  to  do  so." 

"I  say  then  that  I  know  nothing  of  them, 
except  that  they  came  in  a  carriage." 

"  How  many  horses,  and  their  colour  ?  " 

"Two  horses, — brown  ones." 

"  Colour  of  carriage  ? " 

"  Dark  green." 

"  There,  you  see,  valuable  information  at  once, 
which  shows  that  you  do  not  do  yourself  justice. 
They  sent  in  their  cards,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Angelique  took  them  in." 

"You  will  be  kind  enough  to  copy  them  for 
me,  and  enclose  the  copy  in  one  of  those  blue 
envelopes  I  gave  you.     Post  it  this  evening." 

"Very  well.  Is  that  all?  I  shall  be  sure  to 
smell  of  smoke,"  said  Matilda,  "and  Madame 
does  hate  it  so." 

"Naturally.  It  reminds  her  of  her  husband, 
who  is  never  without  a  cigar,  I  think." 

"  I  wish  you  were  half  as  good  a  man  as  Mr. 
Urquhart." 

' '  Never  wish  impossibilities,  my  dear.  I  have 
no  ambition  to  attain  such  a  sublime  of  virtue  as 
can  impress  even  Miss  Matilda  Henderson  with 
admiration. " 

"Can  I  go?" 

"Certainly  not.  What  I  have  told  you  is  the 
smallest  part  of  our  business.  Your  look  of  im- 
patience is  not  lost  upon  me,  and  I  answer  it  by 
saying  that  if  you  had  chosen  to  tell  me  all  that 
you  have  told  me  without  giving  me  the  trouble 
of  questioning,  we  should  have  saved  much  time. 
So,  if  Madame  boxes  your  ears  it  will  be  your  own 
fault." 

' '  Madame  box  my  ears,  indeed  !  " 

"It  might  be  for  your  good,  occasionally,"  said 


Ernest.  ' '  I  have  felt  that  so  strongly,  that  I 
have  at  times  been  inclined  to  do  it  myself,  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  may  not  yet  make  that  effort 
for  your  improvement.  In  the  meantime,  I  have 
something  else  to  tell  you." 

"  Do  make  haste,"  said  the  girl. 

"  You  are  going  to  have  another  visitor." 

"  Yes,  I  expected  that." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  mention  your  expecta- 
tions to  me  ? " 

' '  Why,  what  time  have  I  had  ?  The  note  came 
only  an  hour  ago." 

"  A  lady's  note,  English  hand,  the  letter  L  on 
the  seal?" 

"  No,  there  was  no  seal," 

"  Careless  in  the  writer,  knowing  the  house  she 
was  writing  to." 

"It  is  like  you,  to  drive  a  girl  into  spying  and 
meanness,  and  then  throw  it  in  her  teeth,"  said 
Matilda. 

"Is  it ?  I  pique  myself  on  my  consistency,  do 
you  know?"  returned  Adair,  smiling.  "How  did 
you  manage  to  read  the  note  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  read  it.  Madame  tore  it  open 
eagerly,  and  hurried  through  it,  and  seemed  very 
much  pleased.  Then  she  went  into  the  little  spare 
bedroom,  and  looked  about  it,  as  if  she  wanted  it 
to  be  ready  for  somebody." 

"  But  gave  no  orders  ?  " 

"No.  Don't  I  tell  you  that  these  other  people 
came  ? " 

"Very  well;  don't  be  angry.  You  have  no 
idea  who  this  new  visitor  is  ? " 

"  Not  I.  I  shall  know  when  she  comes,  I  sup- 
pose, and  that  will  be  time  enough  for  me." 

' '  It  will  not.  There  are  reasons  why  you 
should  know  beforehand,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
asked  your  presence  here,  Miss  Henderson." 

"Well,  who  is  it?" 

"  Your  mistress's  sister.  What  a  tell-tale  face 
you  have  !  You  look  as  pleased  as  if  it  were  your 
own  sister  coming.     Perhaps  more  so  ?  " 

' '  You  have  no  call  to  talk  about  my  sister,  or 
anybody  else  belonging  to  me,  Mr.  Adair, "  returned 
the  girl,  flushing  up.  "I  shall  be  glad  if  Mrs. 
Hawkesley  is  coming,  because  she  is  a  kind 
creature." 

"Visions  of  five-franc  pieces,  spare  my  aching 
sight !  ye  unworn  dresses,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! " 
said  Adair,  rather  to  himself  than  the  girl. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  presents,"  re- 
torted Matilda,  catching  at  the  meaning  of  the 
parody  ;  "but  because  she  is  truly  kind  and  con- 
siderate, and  thinks  of  a  servant  as  if  she  were 
flesh  and  blood." 

"  Is  that  a  reproach  to  me,  for  having  failed  to 
render  due  homage  to  your  attractions  ? " 

"Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me,  Mr. 
Adair  ?  "  said  the  girl,  not  vouchsafing  to  notice 
the  speech. 

"  Yes.  First,  it  is  not  Mrs.  Hawkesley  who  is 
coming.  Don't  look  vexed,  Mrs.  Urquhart's  other 
sister  is  quite  as  well  off  as  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  and 
there  are  several  reasons  wiry  the  visit  may  be  a 
much  better  thing  for  you  than  if  it  were  from 
that  good-natured  lady  who  kept  you  up  so  late 
from  her  love  of  going  to  the  theatres." 

"Is  it  Mrs.  Lygon?" 
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"  Certainly.    Has  your  mistress  a  third  sister? " 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Lygon  is  a  very  sweet  lady,  too  ; 
though  she  is  prouder  than  Mrs.  Hawkesley." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  know  about  pride  ?  " 
answered  Adair,  with  an  expression  of  bitter  con- 
tempt, which  stung  the  girl  into  sudden  anger. 

"  As  much  as  a  gentleman,"  she  replied,  hastily, 
"  who  sets  servants  to  spy  upon  their  mistresses, 
gets  copies  of  letters  and  cards,  and  does  all  sorts 
of  mean  tricks/' 

"I  like  that  honest  outbreak,"  said  Adair,  not 
in  the  least  discomposed.  "I  like  earnestness, 
and  never  quarrel  with  the  way  in  which  it  shows 
itself.  But  if  I  do  some  little  things  which  offend 
the  delicate  feelings  of  a  lady's-maid,  I  do  some 
generous  things  to  make  up  for  them.  I  think 
that  your  handsome  admirer,  Monsieur  Silvain, 
would  not  have  gone  quite  so  well  out  of  that 
little  affair  about  Madame's  wine  and  some  other 
trifles,  if  I  had  not  befriended  him  with  the 
police." 

"  Poor  Silvain  would  have  been  a  better  man, 
if — if  you  had  not  made  his  acquaintance,"  said 
Matilda,  with  tears  rising  to  her  eyes,  ' '  and  why 
you  should  demean  yourself  to  make  friends  with 
a  perfumer,  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  sure  for  no 
good." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  aristocratic  senti- 
ments from  a  daughter  of  the  people,"  said  Ernest 
Adair,  gravely.  "Don't  you  know  that  we  are 
all  equal,  and  though  you  think  I  ought  to  despise 
poor  little  Silvain " 

"Despise  him,  indeed  !"  said  she,  in  another 
rage.  ' '  You  have  much  more  right  to  be  despised 
by  him,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

' '  Quite  right,  my  dear.  I  have  no  settled  resi- 
dence and  position  in  the  world,  whereas  he  has  a 
charming  little  shop  in  which  he  sells  the  very 
worst  perfumery  in  the  whole  world,  at  prices  that 
will  soon  enable  him  to  claim  Mademoiselle  Hender- 
son's fair  hand.  But  as  she  will  not  be  able  to 
give  it  without  my  approbation,  she  should  not 
try  to  make  me  an  enemy  of  the  lover  of  her 
heart." 

"  I  must  go,"  said  the  girl.  "  What  will 
Madame  say  ?  " 

' '  I  will  secure  you  from  Madame's  anger.  There. 
When  I  say  a  thing  of  that  kind  I  mean  it.  Now, 
attend  to  me,  and  forget  Monsieur  Silvain  for  a 
moment.  Mrs.  Lygon  is  coming  to  visit  your 
mistress,  and  as  I  want  to  arouse  all  your  instincts 
as  a  lady's-maid,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  visit  is  a 
secret  one,  and  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
either  of  the  ladies'  husbands.  Now,  if  Madame 
shows  such  want  of  confidence  in  you  as  to  try  to 
keep  that  from  you,  I  suppose  that  you  know  what 
is  due  to  yourself." 

' '  What  do  I  want  to  know  about  her  secrets. 
If  it  was  not  for  you  I  would  never  have  touched 
one  of  her  letters  in  my  life." 

"  Thank  me  for  having  educated  you  into  in- 
telligence, then.  And  whether  you  care  about 
her  secrets  or  not,  I  care  a  good  deal  about  them, 
and  therefore  I  shall  require  you  to  be  particu- 
larly on  the  alert  until  I  tell  you  to  relax  your 
vigilance." 

"  You  make  me  do  what  you  like,  but  I  hate 
myself,  and 


"  And  me.     We  all  hate  people  who  compel  us 

|  to  do  sensible  things,  and  I  don't   expect  you  to 

|  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  word.     But  I  promise 

I  you  that  whatever  you  do,  under  my  directions, 

shall  be  to  your  advantage  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly 

agreeable,    my   dear  Mademoiselle   Henderson,  to 

put  it  in  that  way,  instead  of  hinting  at  any  little 

unpleasantness    that    might    arise — let  us   say  to 

Monsieur  the  perfumer,  if  he  dropped  out  of  my 

good  graces    through    any   indiscretion  of  yours. 

You  understand  ? " 

"  Tell  me  what  to  do,"  said  Matilda,  doggedly. 
"  In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Lygon  will  not  come 
direct  to  your  house.      She   desires,  as   1   say,  to 
avoid  meeting  your  large  master." 

"  She  can't  meet  him,  for  there  has  been 
some  railway  accident,  and  he  is  gone  to  set  it 
right. " 

news    to    me,"    said    Adair, 
more  interest.      "When  did 


is 
with 


The  good  man 
said  Matilda,    ' 


though  you 


Ah !     That 
turning  to  her 
he  go  ? " 

"  This  morning." 

' '  The  brave  man 

' '  Yes,  he  is  that 
do  not  mean  it  when  you  say  it." 

"  But  I  do.  He  delights  me  much.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  large  Scotchman.  Excellent 
Robert  !     Worthy  Urquhart  !  " 

He  was  occupied  in  new  and  sudden  thought, 
and  the  mocking  words  dropped  from  his  lips 
unmeaningly. 

"That  is  well,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "It 
would  be  better  if  the  other  were  not  on  his  way  ; 
but  Providence  seldom  sends  us  everything  that 
we  desire,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  good  for 
us,  my  dear,  if  it  did.  Not  in  Versailles — excel- 
lent !  Then  listen  again,  intending  bride  of  Mon- 
sieur Silvain.  Mrs.  Lygon  will  be  at  your  house 
sooner  than  expected.  That  is  to  say,  she  will 
meet  her  sister,  to  whom  she  has  of  course  written, 
making  an  appointment,  and  Mrs.  Urquhart  will 
state  to  her  that  the  Caledonian  giant  being 
away,  his  castle  may  be  approached  without  fear. 
Now,  I  must  know  where  the  ladies  meet ;  and 
that  you  must  instantly  find  out  for  me.  After 
they  have  come  home,  the  business  must  be  in 
your  hands.  So,  off  instantly  with  you,  and 
manage  to  find  the  note  which  Mrs.  Urquhart  has 
received.  If  you  can  get  it,  do  ;  but  at  all  events 
learn  the  place  of  meeting,  and  bring  the  news 
to  me." 

"  I  think  she  put  the  note  in  her  pocket.  How 
am  I  to  get  at  it  ?  " 

"Matilda,  you  make  me  blush  for  your  inca- 
pacity. Am  I  to  tell  a  lady's-maid  what  pretence 
to  invent  in  order  to  get  a  dress  into  her  hands — 
can  I  imagine  that  it  is  torn,  or  is  not  tit  to  go 
out  in,  or  is  wanted  for  a  pattern,  or  any  of  the 
thousand-and-one  lies  that  are  already  in  your 
rniud,  and  any  one  of  which  will  do  for  an  excuse 
to  put  your  hand  upon  the  letter.  Do  I  not  know 
the  adroitness  of  your  kind  ?  Away,  I  tell  you, 
and  remember  that  I  am  waiting  for  you   here, 

and  shall  count  the  minutes *' 

If  I  cannot  get  it." 

Then  I  shall  not  reproach  you,  my  dear,  but 
I  I  think  that  the  worthy  Monsieur  Silvain  may  be 
|  less  forbearing,    after  the  domiciliary  visit   with 
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which,  the  police  may  favour  him,  at  an  early 
date." 

"I  think  you  are  a  fiend,"  said  Henderson, 
leaving  the  room. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  aloud, 
to  himself,  after  her  departure.  ' '  Indeed,  I  may 
say  that  I  am  sure  I  cannot  be  a  fiend,  because 
there  are  such  manifest  interpositions  of  Provi- 
dence in  my  favour.  What  a  very  remarkable 
piece  of  good  fortune  it  was  that,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing Mrs.  Lygon  to  the  station,  I  resolved  to 
remain  in  Boulogne,  and  see  Jules  Dufour  about 
that  other  matter.  And  again,  how  fortunate 
that  the  said  Jules  had  not  recovered  his  night  of 
gambling  and  drinking,  and  thereupon  could  not 
appear  until  the  afternoon.  Then,  what  an  extra- 
ordinarily good  thing  it  was  that  I  happened  to 
think  of  watching  the  arrivals  from  England,  and 
that  I  should  hear  Mr.  Arthur  Lygon  announce 
his  advent  on  the  soil  of  France.  Again  it  was 
a  thing  which  really  shows  how  I  am  favoured  of 
fate,  that  he  should  believe  that  extremely  re- 
spectable official  whom  I  sent  to  throw  himself  in 
his  way,  and  give  him  the  exact  time  for  the 
departure  of  the  Paris  train,  which  train  my 
friend  Mr.  Lygon  thereby  missed.  Well,  in  all 
these  successes,  I  had  some  share  ;  and  I  will  not 
affect  to  be  over-grateful  to  fortune,  but  in  this 
last  matter  I  claim  no  credit  at  all.  Could  I 
dream  that  a  railway  accident  would  occur  for 
the  express  purpose  of  sending  out  of  Versailles 
that  gentleman  whose  presence  there  was  so  pecu- 
culiarly  objectionable  to  me  at  the  moment  ?  No, 
I  must  distinctly  dispute  my  friend  Matilda's  pro- 
position, and  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  1  am 
not  a  fiend." 

Ernest  Adair  either  found  pleasure  in  this  kind 
of  mocking  self-communing  with  himself,  or  it  had 
become  a  habit  which  he  could  not  shake  off.  But, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  never  indulged  in  it  at  a  time 
when  it  might  have  been  dangerous,  and  it  was  a 
a  favourite  phrase  with  him  that  the  melodramatic 
expedient  of  an  overheard  soliloquy  could  not  be 
fairly  introduced  in  the  drama  of  his  life.  But  to 
talk  to  himself  was  Adair's  custom,  as  it  is  with 
many  men,  who  will  avow  that  they  never  seem 
thoroughly  masters  of  a  plan,  or  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  an  interview,  until  they  have  held  actual 
discourse  with  themselves  upon  it,  and  have  had 
a  sort  of  private  rehearsal  of  what  is  to  come.  It 
has  been  held  that  talking  to  oneself  is  a  sign  of 
weakness,  although  the  wittiest  men  have  de- 
fended the  practice  by  the  wittiest  suggestions  ; 
but  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  weakness,  and  that 
is  the  attempt  to  base  a  general  psychological  rule 
upon  an  accidental  habit. 

Adair  had  to  wait  longer  than  pleased  him  in 
the  little  room  at  the  inn,  nor  did  the  questionable 
absinthe  which  he  obtained  there  tend  to  make  his 
hour  pass  the  more  agreeably. 

But  at  length  his  spy  returned,  hurriedly,  from 
the  house,  which  stood  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  Place  d'Armes. 

"Victory,  eh?"  he  said. 

"  Madame  is  actually  out,  and  on  her  way  to 
meet — 

"  To  meet  where — where  ?  " 

"  Near  the  Fountain  of  Neptune." 


"What,  in  the  gardens  here ? " 

""Yes." 

"Good  child — excellent  Matilda — embrace  Mon- 
sieur Silvain  on  my  behalf  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity," said  Adair,  hastily  gathering  up  his  cap  and 
gloves. 

"You  will  meet  her,  or  she  will  see  you.  I 
could  scarcely  get  away  in  time  to  run  round." 

"My  dear  Matilda,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  "is 
there  anything  disreputable  about  me,  which  should 
make  me  avoid  the  eyes  of  your  mistress  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  understand  you,"  said  the  girl. 

"Probably  not,"  he  replied.  "All  in  good 
time.  Nay,  you  are  a  meritorious  agent,  and 
deserve  the  confidence  of  your  principal.  I  will 
behave  better  to  you  than  Mrs.  Urquhart  does,  in 
that  respect.  I  have  no  desire  that  the  two 
ladies  should  have  much  opportunity  of  talking 
confidentially  in  the  gardens,  because  I  very  much 
want  to  know  what  they  say,  and  listening  in  the 
open  air  is  not  a  very  easy  thing.  Therefore,  my 
dear  Matilda,  Madame  Silvain  that  is  to  be,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  drive  the  ladybirds  home,  and 
therefore,  at  the  right  moment,  I  shall  permit  Mrs. 
Urquhart  to  see  that  I  am  in  the  neigbourhood." 

"  I  can  see  her  coining,"  said  the  girl,  looking 
out  of  a  side  window. 

' '  Very  elegantly  dressed,  and  in  a  way  that 
does  her  maid  the  highest  honour,"  said  Adair. 
' '  That  fair  complexion  of  hers  reminds  me  of  my 
own  beloved  land — and  now  T  think  is  just  the  time 
to  go  out.  Eemember,  Madame  Silvain,  from  the 
moment  they  return,  you  are  to  be  all  ear,  except 
that  you  are  to  be  also  all  eye,  as  I  shall  be 
particularly  curious  about  any  letters  that  may 
arrive  during  Mrs.  Lygon's  visit.  And  find  out 
whether  the  Scotch  giant  sends  any  word  of  his 
intention  to  come  home.     Good  child  !  " 

He  touched  her  black  hair  with  his  neatly 
gloved  hand,  and  went  out.  The  girl  dashed  her 
hand  impatiently  over  the  place  he  had  touched, 
as  if  to  blot  out  the  impression  of  his  having  done 
so,  and  then  looked  to  see  the  meeting  between 
him  and  her  mistress.  But  though  from  the  door 
of  the  inn  she  could  see  Mrs.  Urquhart  entering 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  Mr.  Adair  did  not  join 
her,  nor  could  the  girl  catch  any  glance  of  him  on 
her  way  home. 

The  fact  simply  was  that  Ernest  Adair  had 
gone  in  another  direction,  and  long  before  Mrs. 
Urquhart  had  passed  through  the  court  yard,  he 
was  in  the  gardens.  How  he  managed  this  is  not 
of  much  consequence  ;  persons  with  Ernest  Adair's 
private  advantages  over  their  fellows  have  fre- 
quently means  of  obtaining  singularly  irregular  ad- 
mission to  all  sorts  of  places,  especially  in  France. 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

Mrs.  Urquhart  went  on  her  way  as  rapidly  as 
is  consistent  with  the  walk  and  bearing  of  an 
elegantly  dressed  woman  in  France,  (one  has  seen 
an  Englishwoman  in  England  sufficiently  oblivious 
of  the  grand  duty  of  life  as  to  be  in  an  ungraceful 
hurry  when  on  the  way  to  an  important  interview, 
nay,  even  when  she  had  only  a  kindness  to  do), 
and  was  soon  within  sight  of  the  Fountain  of 
Neptune.  But  she  had  another  and  an  unwelcome 
sight   to   encounter   before    she    could   reach   the 
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basin  in  which  stood  and  stands  the  sea-compelling 
Poseidon. 

It  was,  however,  no  more  repulsive  an  object 
than  the  well-dressed  and  striking-looking  man 
who  had  been  interesting  himself  so  deeply  in  her 
movements,  and  he  approached  her  with  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand,  and  apparently  without  seeing 
her. 

Yet  he  might  well  have  been  excused  for  lower- 
ing his  "Galignani,"  and  noticing  the  beautiful 
woman  who  advanced. 

Exquisitely  fair,  and  with  features  of  singular 
regularity,  Mrs.  Urquhart  was  permitted,  even  in 
Paris,  to  pass  for  a  beauty.  Her  walking  costume 
prevented  much  display  of  her  golden  tresses,  or 
of  the  symmetry  of  her  head  and  bust,  but  the 
delicate  mouth  and  the  blue  eyes  came  with  a 
double  and  instant  charm  upon  you,  and  you  felt 
thankful,  and  content  to  wait  for  other  revelations. 
Of  middle  height,  her  figure  was  full  and  rounded, 
and  to-day  her  anxiety  to  meet  her  sister  had 
given  her  step  an  elasticity  which  it  did  not 
usually  evince,  and  had  also  imparted  some  addi- 
tion of  colour  to  her  almost  too  pale  complexion. 
A  lovelier  creature  had  seldom  paced  through 
those  proud  gardens,  even  in  the  days  when  they 
were  consecrated  to  all  that  was  noble  and  gay — 
and  perhaps,  even  in  those  days  of  levity,  never 
had  a  lovely  woman  walked  towards  the  Fountain 
with  more  sadness  at  her  heart,  or  better  reason 
for  such  sadness. 

Ernest  dropped  his  paper  at  the  right  moment, 
recognised  Mrs.  Urquhart,  and  raised  his  cap. 
He  noticed  that  her  lips  suddenly  compressed,  and 
then  formed  themselves  into  a  half- smile,  which 
had  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  stereotype  courtesy 
of  society.  She  would  as  soon  have  been  with- 
out her  charmingly-fitting  gloves  as  without  that 
smile  when  she  met  an  acquaintance.  That  was 
all. 

But  not  quite  all  in  the  case  of  Ernest  Adair. 
Mrs.  Urquhart's  smile  disappeared  even  sooner 
than  usual,  and  in  its  place  came  a  strange  shade 
over  the  beautiful  face.  The  effect  was  painful — 
it  was  really  like  that  of  the  sudden  fading  away 
of  sunshine  from  a  bright  river  or  a  glowing 
flower-plot.  The  features  themselves  were  not 
perhaps  capable  of  much  expression,  but  the 
whole  face  yielded  to  the  sensation  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  a  story  was  told  —  one  which  there 
was  no  need  to  tell  to  the  man  who  stood  before 
her. 

Stood,  but  for  a  moment.  His  only  object 
has  been  told  by  himself,  and  that  was  already 
attained. 

He  passed  her  with  a  bow,  and  the  ordinary 
words  of  greeting,  and  would  have  gone  on. 

But  Bertha  was  a  weak  woman,  and  even  while 
she  feared,  dreaded,  almost  hated,  she  could  not 
bear  to  pass  by  the  man  whom  she  had  so  much 
reason  to  abhor.  Before  finally  judging  her,  note 
her  nature. 

"  Reading,  in  the  retirement  of  Versailles?"  she 
said,  with  a  forced  smile  and  a  slight  laugh  which 
was  aught  but  cheerful,  and  had  something  in  it 
that  should  have  suggested  pity — those  who  have 
heard  such  laughs  often  have  spent  a  life  which 
should  trouble  them  when  it  comes  to  the  ending. 


"  I  was  looking  for  English  news,"  said  Adair, 
in  that  artificial  voice  which  implies  a  desire  to 
forbear  from  any  earnest  talk — men  are,  perhaps, 
cowards  when  using  it, — women,  when  they  speak 
in  it,  are  either  to  be  feared  or  pitied,  or  both. 
"  But  I  find,"  he  continued,  "  news  which  affects 
friends  here.     Is  this  railway  accident  serious  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I  believe  not.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  understand  such  things.  Mr.  Urquhart  has 
gone  to  the  place. " 

"  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  be  detained 
long." 

And  he  was  again  about  to  pass  on,  when 
Bertha  said,  harshly  : 

"  You  received  my  note  ?  " 
"  With  the  gage  d'amitie.     It  is  here,"  and  he 
touched   his    finger,    and  pressed   it    to   his   lips. 
"  All  thanks.     But  I  must  not  detain  you  from 
your  walk." 

And  then  he  passed  on  in  spite  of  a  word  which 
still  sought  to  stop  him,  and  which  he  seemed  not 
to  hear.  Perhaps  he  left  the  gardens,  perhaps  he 
entered  the  palace,  and  from  some  window  gazed 
out  eagerly,  as  many  a  jealous  lover  or  furious 
husband  may  have  done  in  the  old  days,  for  there 
is  not  a  corner  of  that  strange  place  but  has 
clinging  in  it  a  story  of  a  bad  man  and  a  foolish 
woman. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  sisters  met. 
Words  of  affection,  looks  from  moistened  eyes, 
warm  pressure  to  the  heart — and  Laura  and  Bertha 
were  again,  as  of  old,  in  counsel  against  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

"  Did  you  meet  him  ?  "  was  Bertha's  first  ques- 
tion. 

"  No.  What,  has  he  followed  you  here  ? " 
asked  Laura. 

' '  I  spoke  to  him  this  moment.  I  thought  that 
you  must  have  seen  us." 

"  It  is  the  same  thing  for  his  purpose.  He 
knows  that  you  will  have  told  me,  0  Bertha, 
Bertha,  my  darling,  how  we  are  hunted  !  " 

And  for  a  few  moments  the  two  women  did 
look  tearful  and  helpless  enough,  as  they  stood 
each  holding  the  other's  hand  convulsively. 
Mrs.  Lygon  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"It  must  not  last,  and  shall  not,"  she  said, 
brushing  away  her  tears.  "I  have  risked  too 
much, — 0  !  I  know  not  yet  what  I  have  risked,  but 
come  what  will  of  it  now,  this  torture  must  be 
ended." 

"Torture,  indeed,"  said  Bertha,  "but  what 
can  we  do  ?  If  I  were  rich,  I  might  go  on  sup- 
plying him,  though,  since  he  has  taken  to  play,  I 
could  never  know  where  his  demands  would  end. 
But  whether  Robert  has  fancied  that  I  am  extra- 
vagant, or  whether  he  has  calls  upon  him  which 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  spend  less,  I  know 
not,  but  he  has  supplied  me  far  less  liberally  of 
late,  and  I  have  been  driven  to  strange  devices  to 
obtain  the  money." 

' '  Nothing  that  would  be 

"  Would  be  disgraceful  if  known,  darling,  you 
mean.  No,  not  disgraceful — at  least  nothing 
wrong — I  am  told  that  other  women  do  such 
things.  I  have  no  secrets  from  you.  I  have 
pawned  a  great  many  of  my  jewels." 
"Dearest  Bertha." 
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"Well,  tliat  would  not  be  of  much  consequence, 
because  I  have  enough  left  to  wear  upon  any  ordi- 
nary occasion,  and  Robert  is  not  very  likely  to 
wish  me  to  go  to  any  grand  place  at  present — be 
is  so  closely  occupied  with  business  that  he  scarcely 
visits  anywhere,  and  always  seems  rather  pleased 
when  I  refuse  invitations." 

" You  will  tell  me  everything?  You  have  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  has  the  faintest  sus- 
picion." 

' '  You  make  me  tremble  so  that  I  can  scarcely 
stand.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  have  heard 
anything  that  makes  you  say  that,  Laura?" 

"Not  a  syllable,  not  a  whisper,  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  spoke  only  on  what  you  had 
said. " 

' '  Does  anything  I  have  said  make  you  think 
that  such-  a  thing  is  possible  ?  "  gasped  Bertha, 
trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf.  ' '  It  may  be  so, 
now  you  detect  it  at  once,  while  I  have 
been  living  in  such  a  state  of  maddening  and  dis- 
tracting unhappiness,  that  I  can  form  a  judgment 
on  nothing.  Do  you  see  anything  to  terrify 
us  ? " 

"No,  no,  Bertha;  be  calm,  my  love." 

"I  am  certain  you  meant  something." 

"Indeed  I  did  not." 

"  You  have  heard  something,  and  that  has 
brought  you  over  so  suddenly  and  secretly,'  and  I 
am  to  flee.  Oh,  I  cannot  flee,  my  darling  ;  if  they 
hunt  me  to  death  I  must  die.  I  have  no  more 
energy,  no  more  courage,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  that  I  were  dead." 

"Do  not  talk  madly,"  said  Laura,  energeticalfy, 
almost  impatiently,  pressing  both  her  sister's  hands 
in  her  own.  "  There  is  no  new  danger  whatever, 
at  least  none  to  you." 

"To  whom,  then?" 

"  To  me,  perhaps  ;  but  we  will  not  speak  of 
that  now.  What  1  have  done,  is  done,  and  God 
will  protect  me  through  the  rest, — at  least  I  pray 
so.  But  we  must  be  calm  and  rational,  my  dearest 
Bertha,  and  not  bring  the  worst  upon  ourselves, 
when  we  may  be  able  to  avert  it.  You  were 
speaking  of  your  jewels." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  was  saying  that  I  did  not  care 
about  their  being  sent  away,  as  I  have  told  you, 
only  that  sometimes  Robert  lets  a  curious  fancy 
come  upon  him,  and  he  asks  me  to  come  down  to 
dinner  with  some  particular  ornament  which  he 
has  given  me.  His  memory  is  wonderful ;  and  if 
he  should  happen  to  ask  me  to  wear  something 
which  I  have  not  kept  back,  I  know  not  indeed, 
with  my  nerves  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are, 
what  I  should  say.  His  going  away,  even  for  a 
few  days,  is  a  relief." 

"  My  poor  Bertha,  I  gathered  all  this  from  the 
last  note  which  you  wrote  to  him." 

"  He  has  sent  you  that  ?"  said  Bertha,  colour- 
ing to  the  temples. 

"He  gave  it  into  my  hand,"  said  Laura, 
calmly.  "  Where  and  when,  I  will  tell  you 
by-and-by.  But  we  have  much  to  say  to  one 
another." 

"We  must  not  say  it  here,"  said  Bertha,  look- 
ing round,  as  if  in  terror. 

"Not  here,  dear?  Where  can  there  be  less 
interruption  than  in  these  quiet  walks  ? " 


"  No,  no.  He  may  hear  us.  I  know  he  will. 
He  has  spies  everywhere — all  round." 

"  You  must  exaggerate,  dear  Bertha.  Your 
fears  have  made  you  create  dangers  where  there 
are  none." 

"  No,  I  tell  you,"  said  poor  Bertha,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  although  there  was  no  one 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  sisters,  "  he  knows 
everything.  Why  is  he  in  the  garden  to-day  ? 
Only  to  show  that  he  knew  I  was  coming,  and 
why." 

"  Impossible,  dear  child,  unless  you  have  shown 
him  my  note." 

' '  No,  that  I  have  in  my  pocket,  here — see. " 

Mrs.  Urquhart  felt  for  the  note,  and  Laura  saw 
her  face  blanch  with  agitation. 

' '  No,  I  have  not  got  it.  He  has  it.  He  has 
taken  it  from  me.  I  know  not  how,  but  he 
has  it. " 

' '  How  childish,  dearest !  How  much  more  ra- 
tional to  suppose  that,  if  you  have  really  not  got  it, 
you  left  it  on  the  table  or  dropped  it  on  the  floor. 
How  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  help  you  if  you  are  so 
wild?" 

"I  put  it  most  carefully  into  my  pocket,  I  tell 
you,"  said  Bertha,  "and  felt  that  it  was  safely 
there,  and  yet  he  has  managed  to  get  hold  of 
it.  You  may  judge  what  sort  of  a  life  I  am 
leading." 

' '  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  dear,  but  I  wish  I 
were  as  sure  of  finding  a  bank-note  on  your 
table  as  my  letter." 

' '  Come  home  at  once  with  me.  Oh,  not  for  that, 
but  that  we  may  speak  in  safety." 

"  Are  we  safer  there  than  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes.     Come,  dear." 

"  I  would  come  in  a  moment,  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  want  to  say.  He  hinted  to  me  that  you 
had  been  compelled  to  place  confidence — more  than 
you  ought  to  place  in  any  servant — in " 

"  Henderson?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  name." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  her." 

' '  Bertha,  she  is  in  his  power. " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  her.  Do  not 
speak  more  about  it.  I  would  tell  you  every- 
thing." 

' '  You  must,  dear,  now,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  give  you.     Else  all  will  be  ruined." 

"  Well,  come  to  the  house." 

' '  I  will.  But,  Bertha,  there  is  no  fear  of 
Robert's  coming  back  while  I  am  here  ?" 

"  None  whatever.  He  will  be  away  at  least  a 
week.  But  tell  me,  dearest,  why  should  you 
object  to  see  Robert  ?  I  thought  that  you  admired 
him  so  much,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  always  had 
the  highest  regard  for  you." 

"  I  will  answer  that,  dear,  when  I  tell  you  my 
whole  story.  Now,  listen.  It  must  not  be  known 
that  I  am  at  your  house." 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  servants — Henderson 
knows  you,  of  course,  but  not  any  of  the 
others." 

"  What  I  mean  is  that  you  must  put  me  into 
your  little  room,  where  I  will  live  while  I  am  with 
you." 

"Yes,  yes,  certainly,  love." 

"And  remember,  Bertha,  whoever  comes,  and 
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I  make  no  exception,  dear — I  am  neither  seen  nor 
mentioned. " 

"  That  is  all  easy  enough,  but,  my  dear  girl, 
what  does  this  anxious  charge  mean  ?  Who  are 
you  afraid  should  follow  you  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  matter.     Nobody  must  see  me." 

"Laura,"  sobbed  out  Bertha,  "I  dare  not  ask 
you  whether  there  is  anything  that  you  are — that 
you  are  afraid  to  tell  me " 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Laura,  in  her  turn 
colouring  deeply,  but  with  a  far  different  reason 
from  that  which  had  crimsoned  the  face  of  her 
sister.       "I  will   tell   you  all,   but  promise   me 


that   I   shall  be  kept  in  concealment,  come  who 
|  may." 

' '  Why,  of  course  I  promise.     What  is   such  a 

promise   as  that  between  you  and  me  ?      But  I 

warn  you  of  one  thing.     He  will  know  it." 
"  That  I  care  not  for." 
' '  Then  let  us  go.     I  know  that  he  is  watching 

us." 

"  To  what  end — to  what  good  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  but  it  is  so.     Come." 

And  the  sisters  left  the  palace,  and  proceeded  to 

the  house  in  the  avenue. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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"Honest  Old 
Abe,"  as  the 
Americans  call 
Lincoln,  was  ori- 
ginally a  farm- 
labourer  in  Illi- 
nois. Frederick 
Douglas,  "the 
little  giant,"  his 
defeated  an- 
tagonist, was  a 
cabinet-maker. 

We  can  in  our 
own  country,  I 
know,  point  to 
instances  of  great 
judges,  who  have 
swept  out  offices ; 
great  generals, 
who  have  risen 
(socially)  from 
the  ranks;  great 
poets,  who  have 
been  ploughmen, 
or  the  sons  of 
simple  yeomen ; 
and  great  college 
professors,  who 
have  been  the 
sons  of  carpenters  ;  but  in  America  the  instances 
are  so  frequent,  that  they  scarcely  attract  attention. 
Up  and  down,  men  toss  in  that  feverish  seething 
sea  of  Transatlantic  life,  so  that  no  one  stares  to 
hear  that  the  new  inhabitant  of  the  White  House 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  was  once  a  wood- 
cutter, any  more  than  he  would  to  see  the  wealthy 
merchant,  with  whom  he  dined  last  year  in  his 
splendid  palace  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  stirring  round 
oyster  soup  or  "  clam  chowder  "in  a  gilded  re- 
freshment cellar  in  the  Broadway.  Rising  and 
falling  are  both  very  easy  in  America. 

In  one  of  his  "stump  speeches,"  when  lately 
itinerating  the  north-west  provinces,  Frederick 
Douglas,  after  infoiming  the  crowd  that  he  had 
first  been  a  school  teacher,  and  then  a  cabinet- 
maker, peculiarly  skilful  in  the  construction  of 
bureaus  and  secretaries,  and  nearly  as  good  at 
bedsteads  and  tables,  went  on  to  describe  how, 
like  Lincoln,  he  afterwards  turned  advocate,  got 
into    the    Legislature,    and    eventually    attained 


notoriety  by  his 
speeches  on 
' 6  squatter  sove- 
reignty,"  and 
the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Bill. 
Having  thus 
sketched  himself 
as  a  self-made 
man,  "the  little 
giant  "  went  on 
to  praise  ' '  Old 
Abe  "  as  one  of 
those  peculiar 
men  who  seemed 
to  succeed  with 
admirable  skill  in 
all  that  he  under- 
took. He  was 
the  best  teller 
of  a  story  he 
(Douglas)  knew. 
When  he  was 
younger  he  could 
throw  any  of  the 
"  boys  "  wrest- 
ling ;  he  would 
outrun  an  Indian 
at  a  foot-race  ; 
he  pitched  quoits  truer  and  further  ;  lie  was  the 
luckiest  tosser  of  a  copper.  He  "  could  spoil 
more  liquor  than  all  the  rowdies  in  the  town 
put  together,"  and  the  dignity  and  impartiality 
with  which  he  presided  at  a  horse-race,  trotting- 
match,  fist-fight,  or  rifle-match,  excited  the  admi- 
ration and  won  the  praise  of  everybody  that  was 
present." 

Old  Abe  is  a  gaunt  giant  more  than  six  feet  bight, 
strong  and  long- limbed.  He  walks  slow,  and, 
like  many  thoughtful  men  (Wordsworth  and  Na- 
poleon, for  example),  keeps  his  head  inclined  for- 
ward and  downward.  His  hair  is  wiry  black,  his 
eyes  are  dark-grey  ;  his  smile  is  frank,  sincere,  and 
winning.  Like  most  American  gentlemen,  he  is 
loose  and  careless  in  dress,  turns  down  his  Happing 
white  collars,  and  wears  habitually  what  we  con- 
sider evening  dress.  His  head  is  massive,  his 
brow  full  and  wide,  his  nose  large  and  fleshy,  his 
mouth  coarse  and  full ;  his  eyes  are  sunken,  his 
bronzed  face  is  thin,  and  drawn  down  into  strong 
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corded  lines,  that  disclose  the  machinery  that 
moves  the  broad  jaw. 

This  great  leader  of  the  "  Republican' '  party — 
this  Abolitionist — this  terror  of  the  "  Democrats" 
—  this  honest  old  lawyer,  with  a  face  half 
Eoman,  half  Indian,  so  wasted  by  climate,  so 
scarred  by  a  life's  struggles,  was  born  in  1809, 
in  Kentucky.  His  grandfather,  who  came  from 
Virginia,  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  His  father 
died  young,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  children. 
They  removed  to  Indiana,  Abe  being  at  that 
time  only  six  years  old.  Poor,  and  struggling,  his 
mother  could  only  afford  him  some  eight  months' 
rough  schooling  ;  and  in  the  clearings  of  that  new, 
unsettled  country,  the  healthy  stripling  went  to 
work  to  hew  hickory  and  gum-trees,  to  grapple 
with  remonstrating  bears,  and  to  look  out  for 
the  too  frequent  rattlesnake.  Tall,  strong,  lithe, 
and  smiling,  Abe  toiled  on  as  farm-labourer, 
mule-driver,  sheep-feeder,  deer-killer,  woodcutter, 
and,  lastly,  as  boatman  on  the  waters  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  Mississippi. 

I,  who  have  stood  for  hours  and  days 
watching  the  boatmen  of  these  rivers,  know  how 
laborious  is  their  life, — how  hard  they  toil  to  get 
their  flat  boats  off  the  sand-bars, — howtheymoor  at 
night  among  the  fever-haunted  cotton-trees, — how 
they  kill  the  alligator,  and  make  boots  of  his 
bossy  skin, — how  they  spend  hours  under  an 
almost  African  sun,  dragging  cotton  bales  down 
the  steep  earth  banks, — how  they  have  to  gouge, 
and  stab  and  shoot,  to  keep  their  own  life  and  soul 
together, — what  with  the  thievish  "  rowdies,"  the 
"  river  gamblers,"  and  the  rough  backwoodsmen  of 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

About  1830,  Abe  broke  from  this  wild  life,  and 
went  off  to  Illinois  as  field-labourer,  first — then 
as  shopman — lastly,  by  a  natural  American  tran- 
sition, as  volunteer  in  the  New  Salem  Company, 
bound  for  the  war  in  Florida,  against  either  Black 
Hawk,  Billy  Bowlegs,  or  some  other  desperate 
Indian  chief  determined  to  defend  his  cedar- 
trees,  sand-plains,  and  marshes.  This  was  the 
making  of  Abe.  Daylight  began  to  show  :  his 
stanchness,  principle,  energy,  and  sense  soon  made 
him  a  captain. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Abe  returned  to 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois,  and  resided  in 
the  plain  two-storied  white  plank-house  that  he 
now  lives  in.  In  1832  (for  Abe  was  now  a  man 
of  mark),  he  tried  for  aseat  in  the  legislature,  but 
failed.  The  year  after,  however,  he  was  elected, 
and  sat  sturdily  in  the  local  parliament  for  four 
sessions. 

Now,  as  you  seldom  meet  an  American  who  has 
tried  less  than  four  professions,  Abe  began  next  to 
study  law,  and  his  excellent  head  aiding  him,  he 
became  an  advocate,  and  practised  with  great 
success  at  Springfield. 

The  old  stanchness,  the  "duty-feeling,"  as  the 
Germans  call  moral  principle,  was  helping  on  old 
Abe,  now  in  the  court-room  at  Springfield,  as  it 
had  done  in  the  Indiana  woods,  and  on  the  cotton- 
landings  at  Baton  Bange.  Already  an  active 
politician,  Lincoln  now  declared  himself  a  Whig,  and 
supported  Henry  Clay.  In  1846,  he  got  a  step 
further  on,  and  was  elected  for  Congress,  where 
he  sat  till  1849.     He  became  known  there  as  a 


sturdy,  dangerous  Abolitionist,  and  on  the  Wilmot 
proviso  he  voted  forty- two  times  (for  the  measure). 
A  foe  to  popular  cries  and  territorial  aggression, 
he  resisted  Douglas,  and  opposed  the  Mexican  war 
as  unconstitutional. 

In  the  years  between  1849  and  1854,  Lincoln 
retired  from  stump  and  platform  and  devoted  him- 
self to  law.  In  1854,  as  a  Whig  candidate  for 
Illinois,  he  was  defeated,  but,  like  Sir  John  Moore, 
Abe's  retreat  ended  in  victory.  In  1856  he 
took  an  active  part  for  Fremont,  and  against 
Buchanan.  In  1858  the  Republicans  of  Illinois 
unanimously  chose  Abe  as  their  candidate,  and  in 
a  stumping  tour  he  assailed  his  opponent  Douglas 
on  the  squatter  sovereignty  question — pleading 
for  abolition — but  Douglas  was  nevertheless  elected. 

With  these  bold  and  honest  antecedents,  imagine 
the  alarm  and  rage  of  the  democrat  "  rowdies  "  on 
suddenly  learning  that  the  Chicago  convention  had 
nominated  Old  Abe.  "the  honest  lawyer,"  as  their 
Republican  candidate  for  the  President,  that  fiery 
Seward  had  waived  his  claims,  and  that  Hannibal 
Hamlin  of  Maine,  a  clever,  business  man,  was  to  be 
the  Republican  Vice-President.  Was  it  any  wonder 
the  "dead  rabbits,"  the  "shoulder  hitters,"  the 
' ' plug-uglies, "and  the ' ' rummies, "in  bar-room  and 
ten-pin  alley  absolutely  foamed  at  the  mouth,  as 
the  adherents  of  such  political  clubs  are  apt  to  do  ? 
Was  it  any  wonder  that  the  "  little  giant  "  him- 
self said  at  a  great  ox-roast  in  Jones's  Wood  near 
New  York,  that  if  "  Lincoln  shall  attempt  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  violate  its  provisoes, 
or  make  war  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  any 
section  of  this  confederacy,  /  will  aid  to  the  full 
extent  of  my  power  in  hanging  him  higher  than 
Virginia  hung  John  Brown"  (Vociferous  cheering 
and  cries  of  "  Bravo  !  *') 

No  wonder  the  spindly  trees  and  tawdry 
drinking  sheds  of  Jones's  Wood  rang  with  cries  of 
"  Good  ! "  "  There's  plenty  of  rope  in  New  York !" 
"  Go  it,  Dug  ! "  "  Sail  in  ! "  "  Let  her  rip  !  " 
' '  That's  the  talk  ! "  "  That's  so  !  "  "  Good  for 
you!"  "Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Dug  the 
little  giant  ! "     Hei !  hei !  hei  !  hei !  ugh  ! 

The  windows  in  every  city  were  full  of  political 
caricatures.  Doxiglas  riding  on  a  rail — Abe  split- 
ting rails — Lincoln  on  a  platform,  and  the  "etarnal 
nigger  "  grinning  underneath.  Out  flew  swarms 
of  political  song-books,  virulent  and  venomous. 
The  Republicans  declared  Douglas  drank  too  much 
rye  whiskey — the  democrats  laughed  at  Lincoln's 
first  splitting  rails,  and  then  taking  to  splitting 
hairs.  His  friends  said  Lincoln  could  cut  seven 
cord  of  wood  in  a  day,  that  he  repeated  his  prayers 
every  night,  that  he  was  very  like  General  Jack- 
son, only  his  boots  were  a  trifle  larger.  The 
democrats  replied  :  ' '  Tell  us  any  lies  about  the 
old  rail-splitter,  but  don't  show  us  his  darned  ugly 
picture,  or  we'll  be  sick — sure  ! " 

Nothing  could  equal  the  absurdity  and  uncon- 
scious bathos  of  these  Tyrtreuses  of  party.  The 
democrats,  to  the  tune  of  "Gaily  the  Troubadour," 
sang  : 

"  Gaily  did  Little  Dug  come  from  his  home, 
While  he  was  yet  in  youth  not  twenty-one, 
He  joined  our  gallant  hand  on  the  frontiers  : 
Little  Dug,  Little  Dug,  give  him  three  cheers." 
They  nicknamed  the  Abolitionists  the  "woollies," 
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Lincoln  the  "rail  member,"   and  talked  blasphe-  ' 
mou sly  about  slavery  as  "an  institution  guarded 
by  the  records    of   the  world,   by  the    traditions  ! 
of    all   mankind,    by   the   logic    of    history,    and  J 
the  fitness  of  things."     The  "divinely  instituted" 
and  patriarchal  system  of  slavery  was  perpetually  j 
preached  up;  and   "nigger  worship"   decried  as  ' 
mining  the  South,  and  dissolving  the  Union,   and  i 
hurrying  on  all  parties  to  the  "great  irrepressible 
conflict." 

Douglas  "stumped"  the  States,  and  canvassed  I 
at  every  bar-room  and  liquor- store,  let  us  remem- 
ber. Lincoln  remained  quietly  at  home,  abusing  I 
no  one,  and  soliciting  no  popular  applause.  The  j 
Republicans — sanguine,  high-spirited,  and  cool — 
exulted  in  "  old  honest  Abe  "  and  his  long  strug- 
gles when  he  lived  in  the  old  Kentucky  cabin  on 
the  hills  of  Hardin  county.  "No  robbing  the 
treasury,  now,"  they  cried.  "  They  would  make 
the  Locos  run  to  slavish  Cuba.  Every  honest 
poor  man  now  would  get  his  prairie-farm  ;  they 
would  crack  'the  Soft  Shells,'  and  send  50,000 
'  Wide-awakes '  to  guard  Lincoln  on  his  road  to 
Washington."  The  election  songs  played  all  sorts 
of  fantasias  on  the  rail-splitting  experience  of  Abe, 
garnishing  their  verses  with  technical  allusions 
to  please  the  backwoodsmen  and  wood-clearers  of 
the  North-West ;  for  instance  : — 

"  Tom  Ewing  boil'd  de  brackish  water, 

He  drove  faster  than  he  oughter  ; 

But  A  he's  de  real  ring-tail  snorter. 
A  splittin'  ob  de  rail, 
A  splittin'  ob  de  rail, 
De  ten-foot,  white-oak  rail. 

He  drove  his  glut  right  through  the  cut 
With  maul  of  hickory  tough." 

Torch-light  processions  now  lit  up  the  midnight 
of  cities  troubled  in  their  sleep.  Armies  of  the 
Republican  Wide-awake  clubs,  in  red  oil-cloth 
caps,  and  carrying  coloured  lanthorns  on  poles, 
defiled  down  High-streets,  making  night  hideous 
with  noisy  bands,  discharge  of  cannon,  fierce 
bonfires,  and  starry  bursts  of  Roman  candles. 

In  irritating  violence,  and  readiness  for  blood- 
shed, there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  either 
party.  Lincoln  objected  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
and  declared  the  Missouri  compromise  unconsti- 
tutional. Mr.  Somebody  Wolf  declared  the  negro 
was  mere  animated  property,  with  triple -plated 
skull  and  a  special  strong  smell.  A  quiet  paper 
—  "The  Olive  Branch"  —  writing  on  "Negro 
Equality,"  said  :  "White  men,  voters,  see  to  this 
in  time,  and,  voters,  keep  this  taint,  this  blot, 
this  degradation  from  your  households  and  fire- 
sides— out-vote  this  detestable  proposition  of  equality 
of  races ! " 

Nor  were  the  Republicans  a  whit  behind. 

Helper  wrote  : — "  It  is  for  yoxi  to  decide  whether 
we  are  to  have  justice  peaceably  or  by  violence, 
for,  whatever  consequences  may  follow,  we  are 
determined  to  have  it  one  way  or  the  other." 

The  religious  "  New  York  Tribune  "  calmly  ad- 
vised all  Abolitionists  to  deal  no  more  with  pro- 
slavery  merchants ;  not  to  enter  slave-waiting 
hotels  ;  not  to  give  fees  to  pro -slavery  lawyers  ; 
not  to  call  in  pro-slavery  physicians ;  not  to  listen 
to  pro -slavery  clergymen. 

Mr.    Joshua   Giddings   spoke   of   a  time  when 


Southern  slave-holders  would  turn  pale,  and  when 
they  would  "  strike  off  the  shackles  of  the  slave, 
and,  let  me  tell  you  that  that  time  hastens — it  is 
rolling  forward." 

The  Hon.  Erastus  Hopkins  said  : — "  If  peaceful 
means  fail  us,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  when  ballots  are  useless,  then  v:e  will 
make  bullets  effective."  0  !  ghost  of  Penn,  only  hear 
Erastus  ! 

The  great  Helper  book,  which  became  an  elec- 
tion pamphlet,  and  was  most  powerful  for  the 
Abolitionists,  spoke  of  the  number  of  slave-holders, 
and  added  : — "Against  this  army  ....  we  think 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  independent  of  the 
negroes,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  be 
delighted  with  an  opportunity  to  cut  their  masters' 
throats. " 

But  most  extreme  and  ferocious  of  all  came  that 
wolf  Fenrir,  the  Hon.  John  S.  Hale,  of  peaceful 
New  Hampshire,  who  actually  said,  to  the  horror 
of  the  belligerent  South  : — "And  if  it  comes  to 
blood,  let  blood  come.  No,  sir,  if  that  come — must 
come — let  it  come,  and  it  cannot  come  too  soon, 
sir.  Puritan  blood  has  not  always  shrunk  from 
such  encounters  ;  and  when  the  war  has  been  pro- 
claimed with  the  knife — and  the  knife  to  the  hilt, 
too — the  steel  has  sometimes  glistened  in  their 
hands." 

But  enough  of  such  ill-timed  and  mischievous 
speeches  ;  and,  though  we  have  purposely  quoted 
only  the  words  of  influential  men,  let  us  re- 
member that  these  harangues  were  uttered,  and 
these  books  written,  during  a  time  of  feverish 
excitement,  and  that  they  were  peppered  highly 
to  rouse  the  appetite  of  the  populace. 

But  one  thing  is  remarkable  during  all  the 
violence  of  this  paper  war,  that  not  even  the  most 
venomous  democratic  tongue  dared  revile  Lincoln. 
Men  called  him  "rail  splitter,"  and  there  was  an 
end.  They  laughed  at  his  age  (only  5  3 )  and  at 
his  political  defeats.  They  cried  out  that  Dug 
was  too  "  smart  "  for  him.  They  said,  "  Let  him 
split  rails  and  split  hairs,  but  not  split  the 
Union."  They  even  growlingly  allowed  that  he 
was  honest.  They  dreaded,  they  confessed,  to 
see  raised  the  "black  piratical  flag"  of  war 
between  free  and  slave  labour,  ending  in  the 
enslavement  of  the  North.  "This  fanatical  horde," 
they  cried,  "will  goad  the  government  to  extreme 
measures.  Give  us  Douglas,  and  down  with 
Lincoln  ! " 

In  vain  moderate  men  pointed  out  Lincoln's 
calm  equality,  and  the  probability  that,  as  Presi- 
dent, Abe  would  set  his  face  against  all  violent 
measures,  and  practically,  after  so  much  opposition, 
do  no  more  real  harm  than  the  much  vituperated 
Van  Buren  did  formerly. 

Lincoln's  speech  upon  his  election  confirms 
these  philosophical  opinions.  "Let  us,"  said  the 
good  man,  for  such  I  am  sure  he  is,  "  let  us  at  all 
times  remember  that  all  American  citizens  are 
holders  of  a  common  country,  and  should  dwell 
together  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling." — 
Immense  applause,  and  cheers  for  half  an  hour, 
I  dare  swear.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  not,  we  must 
remember,  become  working  President  till  some 
time  in  March  next,  so  there  is  time  to  consider 
our  verdict. 
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The  other  defeated  candidates  are  soon  dis- 
missed. Douglas  is  a  brilliant  and  not  very  high- 
principled  demagogue.  In  many  ways,  talent 
excepted,  he  resembles  Webster.  He  will  doubtless 
run  again  as  President.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  is  an  old 
man,  for  quiet  and  union  at  all  risks.  Brecken- 
ridge  is  a  young  Kentucky  gentleman  of  great 
promise,  but  too  young  for  president.  Lane  is  a 
nobody  from  outlying  Oregon.  Everett,  the  his- 
torian, is  not  publicly  great.  He  always  stood 
very  low  on  the  betting  list. 

Let  us  not  rate  Lincoln  too  high  :  a  President 
has  really  not  much  motive  power.  He  is  not  an 
originator  ;  conscience  and  party  keep  him  down  ; 
Abe  will  probably  do  nothing.  If  troubles  run 
high,  every  one  knows  a  popular  war  with  Mexico, 
or  with  Spain  for  Cuba,  would  quiet  them  directly. 
Every  sensible  American  feels  that  the  north 
cannot  do  without  the  south,  or  the  south  without 
the  north.  One  has  money,  the  other  cotton. 
The  one  is  afraid  to  rebel,  the  other  afraid  to 
strike.  The  two  parties  are  exactly  in  the  absurd 
position  of  the  poet  in  the  old  political  epigram — 

"  The  Earl  of  Chatham  with  his  sword  drawn, 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Vaughan. 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  get  at  'em. 
Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham." 

Though  slave-holding  volunteers  are  drilling 
under  the  palmettos  in  Charleston,  though 
Alabama  buys  powder,  though  Virginia  collects 
muskets,  and  fiery  South  Carolina  borrows  cannon, 
I  think  no  trouble  will  ensue  just  yet.  The 
fire  will  smoke  out ;  the  prudent  will  spit  and  wait 
for  Lincoln's  first  overt  act.  This  may  have 
large  conseqxiences.  At  present  the  cotton  crop 
is  just  ready  for  selling,  but  I  do  think,  as  do 
wiser  and  more  far-seeing  men  than  myself, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  second  abolitionist  President 
being  elected,  the  South  will  lose  all  hope,  get 
mad  and  desperate,  and  risk  all  in  a  blow  at 
Northern  Freedom.  Cunakd. 


WIDOW  HOGARTH  AND  HER  LODGER. 


On  the  26th  day  of  October,  1764,  died  William 
Hogarth.  Very  ailing  and  feeble  in  body,  but  still 
with  his  heart  up  and  his  mind,  as  ever,  quick  and 
vigorous  and  full  of  life,  he  had  moved  on  the  day 
before  from  his  pleasant  snug  cottage  at  Chiswick  to 
his  town  house  in  Leicester  Fields.  He  turned  now 
and  then  in  his  bed  uneasily,  as  he  felt  the  venom- 
ous slanders  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill  still  wound- 
ing and  stinging  him  like  mosquito  bites  :  else  was 
the  good  little  man  at  peace.  "  I  have  invariably 
endeavoured  to  make  those  about  me  tolerably 
happy."  "  My  greatest  enemy  cannot  say  I  ever 
did  an  intentional  injury."  So  he  wrote  at  the 
close  of  his  life ;  and  there  was  much  love  for  him 
in  the  world,  culminating  in  his  own  household. 
His  servants  all  had  been  years  and  years  in  his 
service,  he  had  painted  their  portraits  and  hung 
them  up  in  his  house  ;  there  is  homage  to  both 
master  and  servants  in  the  fact.  After  all,  a  man 
may,  if  he  chooses,  be  a  hero  even  to  his  valet  de 
chambre.  None  could  have  dreamt  the  end  was 
so  near  ;  it  is  not  known  that  any  doctor  was 
attending  him.     He  had  read  and  answered  a  letter 


in  the  morning ;  fatigued  with  the  effort,  he  had 
retired  to  bed.  He  was  alone  when  the  fatal 
attack  came  on,  the  "suffusion  of  blood  among 
the  arteries  of  the  heart."  Starting  up,  he  rang 
the  bell  with  a  violence  that  broke  it  in  pieces  ; 
they  had  not  thought  so  much  strength  remained 
to  him.  He  fell  back  fainting  in  the  arms  of 
Mary  Lewis,  his  wife's  niece  ;  she  had  lived  in 
his  house  all  her  life,  and  was  his  confidential 
assistant  in  publishing  and  selling  his  prints.  She 
supported  the  poor  creature  for  two  hours,  and  he 
drew  his  last  breath  in  her  arms. 

Widow  Hogarth  wore  her  deep  crape,  be  sure, 
with  an  aching  void  in  her  heart,  and  an  acute 
sense  of  the  painful  wrench  to  her  life  caused  by 
this  bereavement.  A  fine  stately  woman  still, 
though  she  was  now  fifty-five.  She  had  sat  for 
Sigismunda  but  six  years  back  (the  dreadful 
mistake  in  historical  art  which  poor  William  had 
vainly  perpetrated  in  emulation  of  Correggio). 
Something  of  the  beauty  of  the  Jane  Thornhill, 
who  thirty  years  before  had  stolen  away  with  her 
lover  to  be  married  at  the  little  village  church  of 
Paddington,  must  have  yet  remained.  The  inter- 
ment, as  all  the  world  knows,  took  place  in  Chis- 
wick Churchyard ;  a  quiet  funeral,  with  more 
tears  than  ostrich-plumes,  more  sorrow  than  black 
silk.  It  was  not  for  some  six  or  .seven  years  after, 
that  the  sculptured  tomb  was  erected,  and  Garrick 
and  Johnson  calmly  discussed  the  wording  of  the 
epitaph.  It  is  "no  easy  thing,"  wrote  the  doctor. 
Time  had  something  numbed  their  sense  of  loss 
when  they  sat  down  to  exchange  poetical  criticism, 
though  habit  is  overpowering  ;  and  it  would  have 
taken  a  good  deal,  at  any  time,  to  have  disturbed 
Johnson  from  his  wonted  pose  of  reviewer  ;  just 
as  the  dying  sculptor  in  the  story,  receiving 
extreme  unction  from  his  priest,  found  time  to 
complain  of  the  mal-execution  of  the  crucifix 
held  to  his  lips.  "Pictured  morals,"  he  wrote, 
"  is  a  beautiful  expression,  but  learn  and  mourn 
cannot  stand  for  rhymes.  Art  and  Nature  have 
been  seen  together  too  often.  In  the  first  stanza 
is  feeling,  in  the  second  feel.  If  thou  hast  neither 
is  quite  prose,  and  prose  of  the  familiar  kind," 
&c,  &c. 

William  dead  and  buried,  the  window  shutters 
reopened,  and  heaven's  glad  light  once  more  per- 
mitted to  stream  into  the  house,  the  red  eyes  of  the 
household  a  little  cooled  and  staunched,  came  the 
widow's  dreadful  task  of  examining  the  property 
of  the  deceased,  of  picking  up  the  fragment's 
that  remained.  How  to  live  ?  Survivors  have 
often  to  make  that  painful  inquiry.  There  was 
little  money  in  the  house.  The  painter's  life  had 
been  hard-working  enough ;  the  labourer  was 
willing,  but  the  harvest  was  very  scanty.  Such  a 
little  art  public  !  such  low  prices !  The  six 
"  Marriage  a  la  Mode  "  pictures  wTere  sold  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  including  Carlo 
Maratti  frames,  that  had  cost  the  painter  four 
guineas  each.  The  eight  "Rake's  Progress"  pic- 
tures fetched  twenty-two  guineas  each.  The  six 
"Harlot's  Progress,"  fourteen  guineas  each.  The 
"  Strolling  Players  "  went  for  twenty-six  guineas  ! 
0  purblind  connoisseurs  !  Dullard  dillettanti  ! 
Still  there  was  something  for  the  widow  ;  not  her 
wedding  portion — that  seems  to  have  been  long 
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ago  melted  away.  Sir  James  Thornliill  had 
been  forgiving,  kind,  and  generous  after  a  time — 
two  years — and  opened  to  the  runaway  lovers 
his  heart  and  his  purse.  But  there  was  little  to 
show  for  all  that  now.  There  hung  on  the  walls 
various  works  of  the  dead  hand.  Portraits  of 
the  Miss  Hogarths,  the  painter's  sisters  ;  they 
kept  a  ready-made  clothes  shop  at  Little  Britain 
gate.  Portraits  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Rich,  the 
comedian  ;  of  Sir  James  and  Lady  Thornhill ;  of 
the  six  servants ;  and  his  own  likeness,  with  his  bull- 
dog and  palette  ;  besides  these  there  was  the  great 
effort,  ' '  Bill  Hogarth's  '  Sigismunda, '  not  to  be  sold 
under  £500;"  so  he  had  enjoined.  Alas  !  who  would 
give  it  ?  (At  the  sale  after  the  widow's  death  it 
was  knocked  down  to  Alderman  Boy  dell,  for  fifty 
guineas  ! )  Indeed,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  sell 
all  these ;  and  she  did  not.  She  clung  to  the 
precious  relics  till  death  relaxed  her  grasp,  when 
the  auctioneer's  hammer  made  short  work  of  the 
painter's  remains,  even  to  his  maul- stick.  But  to 
live  ?  There  were  seventy -two  plates,  with  the 
copyrights,  secured  to  her  for  twenty  years  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  These  were  hers  absolutely 
under  her  husband's  will.  Here  at  least  was 
subsistence  ;  indeed,  the  sale  of  prints  from  the 
plates  produced,  for  a  time,  a  respectable  income. 
And  then,  too,  there  was  the  gold  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  Vauxhall  Gardens  (for  the  admission  of 
six  persons,  or  "one  coach"),  presented  by  the 
proprietor  in  his  gratitude  for  the  designs  of  the 
"  Four  Parts  of  the  Day  "  (copied  by  Hajonan), 
and  the  two  scenes  of  "  Evening,"  and  "  Night," 
with  representations  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Anne  Boleyn. 

And  the  house  at  Chiswick  was  a  possession  of 
Hogarth's.  It  was  not  then  choked  up  with 
buildings,  but  stood  cosy  and  secluded  in  its  well- 
stored  garden  of  walnut,  mulberry,  and  apple 
trees,  with  the  head- stones  to  the  poor  fellow's 
pets — the  bullfinch  and  dog  Dick,  who  died  the 
same  year  as  his  master  ;  and  a  very  old  mulberry 
tree,  stricken  by  lightning,  and  only  held  together 
by  the  iron  braces  made  by  his  directions,  perhaps 
applied  with  his  own  hands.  How  full  of  memo- 
rials of  the  dead  painter  !  Pen-and-ink  sketches 
on  the  panels  of  the  wainscoted  room  on  the 
ground  floor ;  and  the  painting-room  over  the 
stables,  with  its  large  window,  probably  one  of 
his  improvements  on  first  taking  the  house,  looking 
on  to  the  pleasant  garden  below.  Doubtless  the 
widow  locked  up  the  painting- room,  and  kept 
the  key  on  the  ring  at  her  girdle.  Years  after, 
Sir  Richard  Phillips  jotted  down  his  memories  of 
Chiswick — how  he,  a  schoolboy  then  with  his  eyes 
just  above  the  pew  door,  the  bells  in  the  old  tower 
chiming  for  church,  watched  ' '  Wido w  Hogarth 
and  her  maiden  relative,  Richardson,  walking  up 
the  aisle,  draped  in  their  silken  sacks,  their  raised 
head-dresses,  their  black  calashes,  their  lace 
ruffles,  and  their  high  crooked  canes,  preceded  by 
their  aged  servant  Samuel  :  who  after  he  had 
wheeled  his  mistress  to  church  in  her  Bath-chair, 
carried  the  prayer-books  up  the  aisle,  and  opened 
and  shut  the  pew."  State  and  dignity  still  re- 
mained to  the  widow  ;  and  there,  up  in  the  organ 
loft,  was  the  quaint  group  of  choristers  whom 
Hogarth  had  so   admirably  sketched,  led  by  the 


Sexton  Mortefee,  grimacing  dreadfully  as  he  leads 
on  his  terrible  band  to  discord.  A  square,  ugly 
church  enough,  with  the  great  Devonshire  pew — 
a  small  parlour  with  the  roof  off — half  blocking 
up  the  chancel,  a  thing  to  be  forgiven  then,  for  the 
;  lovely  Duchess  sat  there,  and  the  sight  of  her 
angel  head  was  surely  enough  to  give  new  zest  to 
the  congregation's  prayers  and  praises.  A  church 
I  such  as  Hogarth  often  drew,  with  its  "  three - 
I  decker "  arrangement  of  pulpits,  the  clerk,  the 
j  reader,  and  the  preacher,  rising  one  above  the 
other,  and,  top  of  all,  one  of  those  old  regulation 
massive,  carved  sounding-boards,  which  gave 
so  queer  a  Jack-in-the-box  notion  to  the  pulpit, 
that  dreamers  in  dreary  sermons,  heedless  of 
George  Herbert's  counsel  that  if  nothing  else  the 
sermon  "  preach  eth  patience,"  could  not  but 
speculate  on  cutting  off  the  bar  that  supported 
the  board,  letting  it  fall,  and  so,  as  it  were, 
by  one  process  bottling  up  both  preacher  and 
preaching. 

The  house  in  Leicester  Fields  also  remained  : 
the  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  called 
the  "  Golden  Head,"  with  its  sign  cut  by  Hogarth 
himself  from  pieces  of  cork  glued  together,  and 
gilded. over.  He  often  took  his  evening  walk  in 
the  enclosure  in  his  scarlet  roquelaire  and  cocked 
hat,  now  and  then,-  no  doubt,  casting  admiring 
glances  at  his  gaudy  emblem.  The  Fields  were 
only  just  merging  into  the  Square.  We  learn 
that  in  1745,  the  streets  were  so  thinly  built  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  ' '  when  the  heads  of  the 
Scottish  rebels  were  placed  on  Temple  Bar,  a  man 
stood  in  Leicester  Fields,  with  a  telescope,  to 
give  persons  a  sight  of  them  for  a  halfpenny  a- 
piece. "  Just  as  ive  are  offered  a  view  of  Saturn's 
rings  from  Charing  Cross !  Hogarth's  house 
now  forms  part  of  a  French  hotel.  The  lean 
French  cook,  staggering  under  the  roast  beef  in 
the  "  Gates  of  Calais  "  picture  has  been  aruply 
revenged.  The  fumes  of  French  ragouts  inces- 
santly rise,  on  the  site  where  the  cruel  caricature 
was  drawn. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  the  widow's  income  first 
began  to  droop — when  the  demand  for  William 
Hogarth's  prints  slackened.  They  circulated 
largely,  but  their  price  was  never  high.  The 
eight  prints  of  the  "Rake's  Progress"  could  be 
purchased  at  Mrs.  Hogarth's  house,  in  Leicester 
Fields,  for  one  guinea;  "Lord  Lovat,"  "Beer 
Street,"  and  "  Gin  Lane"  for  a  shilling  each  only, 
and  all  the  others  could  be  obtained  upon  like 
easy  terms.  It  cannot  be  told  when  the  bill  first 
appeared  in  Widow  Hogarth's  window — "  Lodg- 
ings to  Let."  But  eight  years  after  William's 
death  there  wras  certainly  a  lodger  in  the  house  in 
Leicester  Fields — a  lodger  who  could  exclaim,  ' '  I 
also  am  a  painter  !  " 

Alexander  Runciman  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
in  1736.  His  father  an  architect,  of  course  the 
baby  soon  began  to  play  with  the  parental  pencils. 
That  is  not  remarkable — but  he  evidenced  rather 
more  ability  than  the  average  baby  artist.  At 
twelve  he  was  out  in  the  fields  with  paints  and 
brushes,  filling  a  sketch-book  with  unripe  counter- 
feits of  rocks,  clouds,  trees  and  water ;  at  four- 
teen he  was  a  student  under  John  Norris,  whom 
it  pleased    the    period   to    regard  as  an    eminent 
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landscape  painter.  He  was  the  wildest  enthusiast 
in  the  studio — and  there  are  generalty  a  good 
many  wild  enthusiasts  in  a  studio.  "  Other  ar- 
tists," said  one  of  his  comrades,  "talked  meat 
and  drink,  but  Runciman  talked  landscape  !  "  At 
nineteen  he  renounced  further  tutelage,  and  started 
on  his  own  account  as  a  landscape  painter.  He 
commenced  to  exhibit  his  works.  Every  one 
praised,  but  unfortunately  no  one  purchased.  The 
market  seemed  to  be  only  for  the  show,  not  the 
sale  of  goods.  The  notion  of  the  many  seemed 
to  be  that  Art  was  an  absurd  luxury,  which  only 
the  very  few  could  indulge  in.  A  middle-class 
man  would  have  been  considered  very  eccentric 
and  extravagant  who  in  those  days  bought  a  pic- 
ture, unless  it  happened  to  be  his  own  portrait. 
There  was  some  demand  for  portrait  painting — 
that  paid — if  you,  the  painter,  were  nearly  at  the 
head  of  your  profession.  Poor  Wilson  had  given 
up  portraiture,  and  soon  found  himself  painting 
landscapes,  and  starving  the  while.  It  was  like 
keeping  a  shop  full  of  nothing  but  boots  too  big 
to  fit  any  one.  So  Runciman  found  quickly 
enough — and  with  characteristic  un-reason  aban- 
doned landscapes  and  took  to  historical  art,  which, 
being  in  much  less  request  even  than  landscape 
painting,  rather  enhanced  and  quickened  his 
chances  of  starvation.  Somehow  he  struggled  on. 
At  thirty  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  never 
been  to  Home,  and  that  fact  had  probably  confined 
his  powers  and  limited  his  prosperity.  He  packed 
up  his  things — an  easy  task — and,  with  a  very 
small  purse — that  he  should  have  had  one  at  all 
was  the  marvel — set  out  for  the  south.  He  was 
soon,  of  course,  on  his  knees,  in  the  regular  way, 
doing  homage  to  Raphael  and  M.  Angelo.  There 
are  always  professional  conventions ;  it  was  as 
necessary  then  for  the  artist  to  be  rapt  and 
deliriously  enthusiastic  about  his  calling  as  for 
the  lawyer  to  wear  a  wig  and  gown. 

At  Rome  he  swore  friendship  with  Fuseli.  The 
Scot  was  the  elder,  but  the  Swiss  the  more  learned. 
They  had  probably  both  quite  made  up  their  minds 
about  art  before  they  met,  and  what  drew  them 
together  was  very  much  the  similarity  of  their 
opinions.  Neither  was  liable  to  change  of  view, 
let  who  would  be  the  teacher.  Runciman  no  more 
took  his  style  from  Fuseli,  than  Fuseli  from 
Runciman,  and  the  unquestionable  resemblance 
between  their  works  was  only  the  natural  result 
of  an  identity  of  idiosyncrasy.  They  both  worked 
hard  together,  making  painstaking  copies  of  the 
great  masters.  "Runciman,  I  am  sure  you  will 
like, "  Fuseli  wrote  home,  ' '  he  is  one  of  the  best 
of  us  here."  No  doubt  Fuseli  found  him  quite  a 
kindred  spirit — mad  as  himself  about  heroic  art — 
possessed  with  like  insane  extacies — like  pell-mell 
execution — like  whirling,  extravagant  drawing — 
like  wild  ideas  interpreted  by  a  like  wild  hand,  and 
a  like  execrable  nankeen  and  slate  tone  of  colour. 
Runciman  returned  in  1771,  and  proceeding  to 
Edinburgh,  arrived  just  in  time  to  receive  the 
vacant  situation  of  professor  of  painting  to  the 
academy  established  in  Edinburgh  College,  in  the 
year  1760.  The  salary  was  £120  a-year.  The 
artist  accepted  the  appointment  gleefully,  and, 
had  his  knowledge  and  his  taste  been  equal  to  his 
enthusiasm,   few  could   have  better  fulfilled   the 


duties  of  his  office.     Soon  he  began  to  dream  of 

\  a  series    of    colossal   pictures   that    should   make 

!  his  name   live  for  ever   in    the    annals    of    art. 

The  dream    took    form.     There    were    but    two 

or  three  men   in  Scotland  who  would  even  hear 

out    the    project.       Fortunately    he    lighted    on 

one  of  these  :  Sir  James  Clerk  consented  to  the 

embellishment  of  his   hall  at  Pennyciuck  with  a 

series  of   pictures  from   Ossian,    by  the   hand   of 

,  Runciman. 

Ossian  was  the  rage — quotations  from  the  blind 
I  bard  of  Morven  were  in  every  one's  mouth.  True, 
i  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  loved  to  thrust  his 
:  brave  fist  through  a  sham  (though  he  was  tricked 
j  in  the  Cock  Lane  business),  had  denounced  the 
whole  thing  as  an  imposition  "as  gross  as  ever 
j  the  world  was  troubled  with. "  Dr.  Blair  wrote 
in  defence,  "  Could  any  man,  of  modern  age,  have 
written  such  poems?  "  "Why  yes,  sir,"  was  the 
answer — "Many  men,  many  women,  and  many 
children."  Macpherson  wrote  offensively  and 
violently  to  Dr.  Samuel,  who  replied  heartily 
enough — "I  received  your  foolish  and  impudent 
letter  ....  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred 
from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat,  by  the 
menaces  of  a  ruffian  ...  I  thought  your  book  an 
imposture.  I  think  so  still.  Your  rage  I  defy," 
&c. ,  &c.  What  was  all  this  to  Runciman  ?  He 
had  no  learning — he  cared  nothing  for  antiquari- 
anism.  He  took  for  granted  that  Ossian  was 
authentic.  Many  North  of  the  Tweed  looked  upon 
it  merely  as  a  national  question.  Macpherson 
was  a  Scotchman,  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of 
Scotchmen  to  side  with  him.  His  condemners 
were  English,  and  were  jealous,  of  course,  and 
wrong  no  doubt.  Runciman  was  hard  at  work  at 
Pennyciuck,  painting  as  for  his  life,  while  all  this 
discussion  was  going  on,  and  Macpherson  and  his 
friends  were  striving  might  and  main  to  pro- 
duce an  ancient  manuscript  anything  like  the  pub- 
lished poem,  and  so  confute  and  silence  Johnson 
Goldsmith,  Burke,  Garrick  and  lastly  Boswell,  who 
did  not  even  -pair  with  the  doctor  on  the  occa- 
sion, though  the  question  did  affect  Scotland. 
R,unciman  had  sketched  out  and  commenced  his 
twelve  great  pictures.  1.  Ossian  singing  to  Mal- 
vina.  2.  The  Valour  of  Oscar.  3.  The  Death 
of  Oscar,  &c,  &c.  Who  reads  Ossian  now?  Who 
cares  about  Agandecca,  "  with  red  eyes  of  tears  " 
— "  with  loose  and  raven  locks."  "  Starno  pierced 
her  side  with  steel.  She  fell  like  a  wreath  of 
snow  which  slides  from  the  rocks  of  Ronan." 
Who  knows  anything  now  about  Catholda,  and 
Corban  Cargloss,  and  Golchossa  and  Cairbar  of 
the  gloomy  brow  ?  For  some  time  the  poems  held 
their  own,  retained  their  popularity ;  their  parti- 
zans  fought  with  their  opponents  for  every  inch  of 
ground,  even  though  discovery  was  mining  them. 
And  some  fragments  found  their  way  in  a  fashion 
to  the  stage.  Is  there  not  a  living  ballet  master, 
not  very  young  now,  who  owes  his  baptismal 
name  to  parental  success  in  the  grand  ballet  of 
' '  Oscar  and  Malvina,  or  the  Cave  of  Fingal  ?  " 
But  this  must  have  been  years  after  Runciman. 
The  poems  had  merit,  and  that  floated  them  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  leak  of  falsehood  made  its 
way — they  sunk  at  last.  And  Macpherson? 
Well,  if  a  poet  will  be  a  forger,  he  must  prepare 
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to  be  remembered  by  posterity  rather  for  bis 
fraud  than  his  poetry. 

He  found  time  to  paint  some  other  subjects  as 
well.  An  "Ascension"  on  the  ceiling  over  the 
altar  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  in  the  Cowgate  of 
Edinburgh — a  wild  and  ungraceful  work  according 
to  Cunningham,  speaking  of  it  from  recollection, 
though  Runciman  thought  very  highly  of  it.  But 
he  had  patrons  and  critics  very  loud  in  their 
applause.  In  his  picture  of  ' '  The  Princess 
Nausicaa  and  her  Nymphs  surprised  at  the  river- 
side by  Ulysses,"  one  connoisseur  detected  "the 
fine  drawing  of  Julio  Romano,"  another,  "the 
deep  juicy  lustre  of  Tintoret,"  and  a  third  "  a 
feeling  and  air  altogether  the  painter's  own," 
which  last  is  probable.  In  1772  he  exhibited 
some  pictures  in  London.  At  all  events,  there 
was  no  bill  in  Widow  Hogarth's  window  then, 
for  the  lodgings  were  let,  and  Alexander  Runciman 
was  the  lodger. 

"  She  let  lodgings  for  subsistence,"  so  runs  the 
story.  The  demand  for  William  Hogarth's  prints 
had  nearly  died  out.  Still  they  must  have  brought 
in  some  little  income.  But  twenty  years  after 
his  death  the  copyrights  had  expired — the  poor 
woman's  hojje  from  this  source  was  clean  gone. 
She  was  then  absolutely  living  by  her  lodgings, 
and  it  was  not  until  three  years  more  "  that  the 
King  interposed  with  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
obtained  for  her  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds." 
Poor  Widow  Hogarth  !  Yet  she  would  not  sell 
her  William's  pictures  left  in  his  house  ! 

Much  of  the  untamed,  unmanageable,  heterodox 
nature  of  Runciman's  art  pertained  to  his  life 
generally.  Gay,  free-thinking,  prankish — with  a 
tendency  to  late-houred  habits  that  must  have 
often  scandalised  his  landlady — and  a  talent  for 
conversation  rare  amongst  artists,  who,  as  a  rule, 
express  their  thoughts  better  by  their  brushes 
than  their  speech ;  kind-hearted,  sociable,  never 
behind  in  passing  the  bottle,  no  wonder  he  gathered 
round  him  a  group  of  eminent  men  of  his  day, 
most  of  them  with  attributes  much  like  his  own, 
who  did  not  flinch  from  strong  outspeaking,  who 
were  not  shocked  by  many  things.  Karnes, 
Monboddo,  Hume,  and  Robertson  knocked  at  the 
late  William  Hogarth's  door,  and  paid  their  re- 
spects to  Widow  Hogarth's  lodger.  Did  she  ever 
stand  before  his  easel  and  contemplate  his  works  ? 
Doubtless  often  enough  when  the  painter  was  out 
firing  off  his  smart  cracker  sayings,  and  making 
away  with  his  port  wine.  And  what  did  she 
think  of  his  art  ?  How  different  to  William's  ! 
She  could  understand  him  always.  There  was 
always  nature  on  his  canvass,  and  meaning  and 
common  sense — there  was  always  a  story  plainly, 
forcibly  told.  But  Mr.  Runciman's  meanings  were 
not  so  clear.  What  was  all  the  smoke  about,  and 
the  waving  arms,  and  the  distorted  features,  and 
the  Bedlamite  faces,  and,  oh  !  the  long  legs  and 
the  flying  draperies  ?  Surely  draperies  never  did 
fly  like  that — at  least,  William  never  painted  them 
so.  And  then — really  this  was  too  much — he, 
Alexander  Runciman,  in  that  house  had  presumed 
to  paint  a  "  Sigismunda  weeping  over  the  heart 
of  Tancred,"  with  William's  treatment  of  the  same 
great  subject  actually  in  the  house  !  To  bed, 
Widow  Hogarth,  in  a  rage. 


Of  course  Runciman  had  his  opinion  about 
Hogarth  and  his  art,  despising  both,  no  doubt, 
and  agreeing  with  Fuseli  in  deeming  him  a  cari- 
caturist merely,  and  his  works  "  the  chronicle  of 
scandal  and  the  history  book  of  the  vulgar."  It 
was  so  much  nobler  to  pourtray  wild  contortions 
fromOssian,  demoniac  nightmares  and  lower  region 
revelations,  than  to  paint  simply  the  life  around 
they  had  only  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  grasp. 
Yet  with  all  their  talk,  in  the  humbler  merits  of 
colour,  expression,  and  handling,  they  were  miles 
behind  Hogarth.  He  has  been  so  praised  as  a 
satirist,  there  is  a  chance  of  his  technical  merits 
as  a  painter  being  overlooked.  One  only  of  the 
"Marriage  a  la  Mode"  pictures,  for  all  that  is 
really  valuable  in  art,  might  be  safely  backed 
against  all  that  was  ever  done  by  both  Fuseli  and 
Runciman  put  together.  Yet  they  looked  upon 
him  as  rather  a  bygone  sort  of  creature — a  bar- 
barian blind  to  poetic  art.  Well,  even  a  greater 
William,  the  play  writer,  born  at  Stratford- on- 
Avon,  was  considerably  underrated  a  century  ago. 
Could  William  Hogarth  have  seen  Fuseli's  works,  I 
warrant  he  would  have  had  something  to  say 
about  them  ! 

After  a  time,  Runciman  was  back  again  at 
Pennyciuck.  Perhaps  his  fervour  about  his  sub- 
ject had  a  little  cooled,  or  the  incessant  discussions 
in  regard  to  it  undermined  his  faith  ;  in  fact,  the 
Ossian  swindle  was  getting  to  be  in  common  phrase 
a  little  blown  upon.  His  health  was  failing  him  ; 
his  mode  of  life  had  never  been  very  careful ;  he 
fell  ill ;  he  neglected  himself ;  he  worked  on  steadily, 
but  with  a  palpable  failure  of  heart  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  achieved  his  task.  Yet  the  painting 
of  the  great  ceiling,  to  effect  which  he  had  to  lie 
on  his  back  in  an  almost  painful  position,  brought 
on  an  illness  from  which  he  never  fairly  recovered. 
Some  time  he  lingered,  growing  very  pale  and 
wan,  and  his  strength  giving  way  until  he  could 
barely  crawl  along.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1785, 
he  fell  down  dead  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings  in 
West  Nicholson  Street. 

Four  years  more  of  life  to  Widow  Hogarth — 
still,  as  ever,  true  to  William  and  herself.  Horace 
Walpole  sought  to  buy  forgiveness  for  his  attack 
on  the  "Sigismunda," — he  called  it  a  "maudlin 
fallen  virago," — by  sending  to  the  widow  a  copy 
of  his  "  Anecdotes,"  but  she  took  no  heed  of  him 
or  his  gift.  Four  years  more,  and  then  another 
interment  in  the  Chiswick  sepulchre.  The  widow's 
earthly  sorrows  are  at  an  end,  and  beneath  the 
name  of  "William  Hogarth,  Esq.,"  they  now 
engrave  on  the  stone,  "Mistress  Jane  Hogarth, 
wife  of  William  Hogarth,  Esq.  Obit.  13th  of 
November,  1789.  ^Etat.  80  years."  In  1856,  on 
the  restoration  of  the  monument  which  from  the 
sinking  of  the  earth  threatened  to  fall  in  pieces, 
the  grave  was  opened,  and  there  were  seen  the 
"little"  coffin  of  the  painter  and  the  larger  coffin 
of  his  widow.  There  too  was  seen,  literally, 
"the  hand"  Johnson  wrote  of  in  his  projected 
epitaph  : — 

The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 

That  drew  the  essential  forms  of  grace ; 
Here  closed  in  death  the  attentive  eyes, 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 

Dutton  Cook. 
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THE  DEATH   OF   CENONE. 


Now  many  a  rolling  month  was  gone, 

And  years  were  past  away, 
And  Paris  he  dwelt  in  merry  Troy  town, 

He  and  his  lady  gay. 

The  lady  (Enone  sate  in  her  bower, 
Nursing  her  sorrow  and  teen  ; 

Ivy  and  briony  twined  her  round, 
And  vine-leaves  nodded  between. 

All  pale  and  wan  was  that  lone  lady, 
And  thrice  she  deeply  sighed  : 

"'Tis  long,  'tis  long  for  a  knight  to  be 
Away  from  his  own  true  bride. 

But  here  yestreen  came  the  wild  woman,'5 

That  redeth  things  to  come, 
And  up  the  mountain-side  she  ran, 

And  away  from  her  Trojan  home. 

*  Cassandra. 


; '  She  spake  me  words  so  keen,  so  keen, 
And  shriek' d  one  deadly  shriek  : 
And  now  I  know  the  town  below 
Will  fall  by  hand  of  Greek. 

;c  And  they  will  slay  my  traitor  lord, 

Their  hands  in  his  blood  they  will  wet : 
Now,  by  my  fay,"  said  the  lone  lady, 
"  I'll  save  my  shepherd  yet." 

With  that  she  clapt  her  lily-white  hands, 

Her  lily-white  hands  clapt  she, 
And   to    her   came   running   her   sweet   youn« 
son, 

The  boy  was  fair  to  see. 

All  men  might  tell  that  scann'd  him  well 

He  came  of  a  royal  race, — 
By  the  eyes  below  his  forehead  of  snow, 

And  the  light  of  his  god-like  face. 


Twice  seven  summers  on  Ida  hill, 
And  all  with  his  lone  lone  mother  ; 

And  all  with  the  goats  and  painted  pards, 
For  a  sister  and  for  a  brother. 

Now  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  my  winsome  lad, 

And  tell  your  traitor  sire, 
The  Greek  will  take  Troy  town  so  gay, 

And  burn  it  in  the  fire. 

;  The  wild  woman  she  redd  it  to  me, 
In  sooth  as  I  you  say  : 
And  yet  there  are  days  but  two  and  three 
And  the  Greek  will  have  his  way. 

[  But  tell  him  the  wild  wood  twinkles  green, 
And  waves  the  tall  fir-tree  ; 
And  the  hills  might  keep  a  shepherd,  I  ween, 
That  have  long  kept  thee  and  me,  my  son, 
That  have  long  kept  thee  and  me." 


Lady  Helen  she  look'd  from  a  window  down, 
Her  face  shone  clear  as  the  light  : 
'  Now  who  comes  walking  thro'  merry  Troy  town, 
A  boy  full  fair  to  the  sight. 

lt  All  men  may  see  by  his  bearing  free 
He  comes  of  a  royal  race, — 
By  the  eyes  below  his  forehead  of  snow, 
And  the  charm  of  his  god-like  face." 

:'  0  lady,  I  come  from  Ida  hill, 
In  sooth  as  I  you  say  ; 
And  I  would  speak  with  Lord  Paris  : 
Fair  lady,  say  me  not  nay." 

".Lo,  I  will  bring  thee  to  Lord  Paris, 
For  thou  art  a  comely  lad  ; 
And  take  this  mantle  thy  shoulder  upon, 
I  doubt  it  will  make  him  glad." 
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She  gave  him  a  mantle  so  bright,  so  bright, 
Her  hands  v/ove  long  ago  : 
"  Parcly,"  she  said,  "he  will  love  the  lad 
That  I  have  engirded  so." 

Lord  Paris  lay  in  a  chamber  dark, 

With  that  he  rushed  upon  the  lad, 

He  aimed  a  deadly  blow  : 
The   straight  young   limbs]  on   the    floor   lay 
dead, 

And  life's  blood  ran  therefro. 

Apart  from  his  Grecian  wife  : 
He  saw  the  very  comeliest  lad 
He  had  seen  in  all  his  life. 

Then  up  and  spake  the  Lady  Helen, 

"  Lord  Paris,  now  what  have  you  done  ? 
Th?  mantle  I  wove  long  syne  for  you, 

He  raised  him  up  from  his  couch  of  gold, 

He  spoke  the  boy  full  fair  ; 
Ay  me,  and  spied  the  mantle  bright 

That  girt  his  shoulder  there. 

And  this  was  your  sweet  young  son." 
in. 

"  Some  trifle,"  quoth  he,  "  she  wove  long  syne 
For  her  Grecian  husband  true  ; 
And  this  young  lad  that  wears  it  now, 
He  shall  it  dearly  rue." 

They  told  his  lone  mother  on  Ida  hill, 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun  : 
Never  a  sigh  nor  a  shriek  she  utter'd, — 

Of  mother's  tears  there  was  none. 

___^_____ _                    ..  _., 

She  looked  with  no  word  out  over  the  sea, 
Then  when  the  day  was  done, — 
"  0  gods  !  come  never  more  help  from  me 
To  the  slayer  of  my  young  son  !  " 

They  buried  the  boy  by  salt-sea  shore, 

Waves  came  soothing  his  sleep  ; 
Lord  Paris  at  eventide  wander'd  forth, 

And  laid  him  down  there  to  weep. 

Lame  Philoctetes  bent  his  bow — 

Full  well  might  he  see  him  there  lie — 

Said,    ' '  Greet  now  brave  Hector,    Lord  Paris, 
below, 
For  this  hour  thou  shalt  die." 

He  smote  him  right  into  the  traitor  heel, 
Smote  him  there  as  he  lay  : 
"  Now  bear  me  to  Ida,"  said  Lord  Paris, 
"With  all  the  speed  ye  may. 


The  lady  G3none  hath  cunning  and  skill, 

Never  leech  so  mighty  as  she  ; 
And  if  to  save  me  she  but  will, 

This  arrow  is  harmless  to  me." 

But  the  gods  had  heard  her  bitter  prayer, 

Then  when  the  day  was  done  : 
And  good  came  never  more  forth  from  her 

To  the  slayer  of  her  young  son. 

She  look'd  on  him  dying — the  shepherd  she  knew — 

And  then  she  look'd  on  him  dead  : 
A  false  false-hearted  man  he  was, 

But  he  was  fair, "  she  said. 

When  the  stars  began  to  look  out  from  heaven, 

A  corpse  by  his  side  she  lay  : 
And  down  Scaniander  two  silent  ghosts 

Slode  into  the  evening  gray. 

H.  M.  M. 
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SAM  BENTLEYS  OHEISTMAS. 

CHAPTER   III. 

When  Mr.  Sam  Bentley  returned  from  London 
after  his  visit  to  Miss  Moore's  establishment,  he 
maintained  a  strict  silence  about  his  loss.  He  had 
several  reasons  for  so  doing  ;  first,  he  felt  that  his 
loss  would  be  the  occasion  of  much  joking  against 
him  from  his  acquaintances,  and  would  lessen  him 
in  their  estimation,  inasmuch  as  he,  being  a  York- 
shireman,  had  not  been  able  to  take  care  of  his 
own ;  he  had  other  and  more  cogent  reasons 
arising  out  of  his  family  arrangements.  He  was 
a  great  man  everywhere  but  at  home.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  and  his  maiden  and  sole  surviving 
sister  was  his  housekeeper,  and  her  tongue  was 
one  of  "the  powers  that  be."  Bentley  had  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  women  shoidd  have 
nothing  to  do  with  business,  and  this  might  have 
inclined  him  to  say  nothing  at  home  about  his 
London  adventures  ;  but  he  also  knew  that  if  he 
spoke  at  all  about  the  lost  note  he  could  not  help 
telling  all,  and  this  would  make  a  great  disturb- 
ance. His  sister,  who  considered  it  a  disgrace  to 
any  family  if  the  wife,  sisters,  or  daughters  were 
not  the  sempstresses  for  the  male  portion  of  the 
family,  would  be  more  vexed  at  the  ordering  of 
shirts  than  at  the  loss  of  the  money.  She  would 
be  insulted  at  a  stranger  doing  for  her  brother, 
and  for  hire,  what  she  alone  ought  to  have  done, 
and  from  affection.  It  was  a  wounding  of  one  of 
her  strongest  prejudices.  She  was  a  woman  of 
warm  feelings,  and  little  accustomed  to  control 
her  temper.  Her  anger  was  not  a  sudden  hot 
eruption,  fierce  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  burnt 
out,  but  a  long-continued  smouldering  irritation, 
which  was  displayed  by  constant  "nagging  "and 
galling  invective,  which  Sam  could  not  bear.  It  was 
not  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot,  but  as 
the  steady  burning  of  an  ignited  coal-bed.  Con- 
sulting, therefore,  his  dignity  abroad  and  his  peace 
at  home,  he  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  his  loss. 

The  only  other  inmate  of  his  house  was  his  nephew 
Henry,  who  had  met  with  Susan,  and  been  the 
unwitting  cause  of  so  much  troiible  to  her.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  the  only  recognised  relative 
and  heir  of  his  uncle  and  aunt,  and  was  in  due  time 
to  enter  into  his  uncle's  business,  and  meanwhile 
was  apprenticed  to  a  woolstapler,  that  he  might 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  various  quali- 
ties of  wool.  His  uncle  had  originally  been  a 
working  man,  and  had  by  his  shrewdness,  skill  in 
business,  and  thrift,  gradually  improved  his 
position  until  he  had  become  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  and  most  wealthy  men  in  the  town. 
His  increase  of  wealth  had  not  been  accompanied 
by  any  corresponding  increase  of  luxury  or  display. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  the  house  he  had  occu- 
pied when  he  first,  on  a  small  scale,  ventured  into 
business  on  his  own  account.  He  had  no  servant, 
all  the  household  work  being  done  by  his  sister. 
His  dwelling  consisted,  on  the  ground  floor,  of  a 
large  flagged  kitchen,  which  ordinarily  served  for 
all  purposes  of  living,  cooking,  and  washing,  and 
of  a  parlour,  or  ' '  the  room, "  as  it  was  commonly 
called,  in  distinction  to  the  kitchen,  which  was 
styled  "  the  house."  The  "room  "  was  only  used 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  the  "  tide,"  or 
annual  fair,  and  it  was  then  left  as  soon  as  pos- 


:  sible  that  the  host  and  guests  might  gather  round 

i  the  kitchen  fire,    and   enjoy  their  potations  and 

;  pipes   with   greater   ease   in   a  more   accustomed 

■  place.    If  the  house  had  a  fault,  it  was  that  it  was 

j  too  clean.      It  was  brightly,  painfully  clean.      The 

!  tin    and   brass    household   and    culinary   utensils 

which   decked   the  walls    and   mantel-shelf   were 

radiant  in  their  polish.     The  fire-irons  were  kept 

mainly  for  show,  for  they  were  brightened  up  until 

a  touch  would  sully  them,  and  therefore  they  stood 

in  state  against  the  oven  and  boiler,  whilst  a  rough 

bar  of  iron  was  appointed  the  poker  for  use,  and 

had  to  submit  to  the  brightening  process. 

At  stated  periods  there  was  a  general  cleaning 
down,  performed  from  a  feeling  of  religious  duty 
in  preserving  the  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
good  housewives  of  old,  and  certainly  not  because 
it  was  required  by  the  accumulation  of  dust. 
Miss  Bentley  had  only  once  been  in  London,  and 
she  had  returned  disgusted  with  the  unheard-of 
negligence  and  want  of  cleanliness  which  she  had 
observed  in  her  lodgings,  and  with  the  wretched 
and,  as  she  averred,  poisonous  quality  of  the  fluid 
there  called  milk.  She  from  that  time  always 
commiserated  those  who  went  to  town,  and  all 
but  prayed  for  them  as  being  subjected  to  a  sad 
purgatory.  Her  brother  was  proud  of  her  for 
her  notable  qualities  as  a  manager  ; — no  cakes, 
pickles,  or  preserves  were,  in  his  estimation,  to 
be  compared  with  hers.  She  was,  in  her  way,  as 
successful  as  he  was  in  his,  and  if  there  was  one 
thing  relating  to  himself  in  which,  he  gloried  it 
was  that  he  had,  from  being  a  poor  man,  grown 
into  a  rich  one  without  any  help  from  others.  He 
was  proud  of  his  money ;  he  rejoiced  in  it ;  he 
handled  it  with  gratification  ;  he  spoke  of  it  with- 
out reserve  or  delicacy.  He  was  suspicious  of  all 
approaches  to  intimacy  on  the  part  of  others, 
believing  that  his  money  was  the  lure.  On  such 
occasions  he  would  say  to  himself,  "  Sam  Bentley, 
the  workin'  man,  wi'  eighteen  shillin'  a  week, 
would  hev'  seen  nought  on  'em  ! "  and  then  he 
would  jerk  his  head  up  and  give  his  sharp,  side- 
long glance  like  a  sparrow  on  the  look-out  for  the 
hawk,  and  with  his  usual  nod  of  self-approbation 
of  his  own  observations,  he  would  continue,  "It's 
not  t'  man  but  t'  bone  the  dogs  want."  A  thrust- 
ing of  his  hands  into  his  pockets  full  of  coins  and 
a  sweet  jingling  of  "money  in  both  pockets," 
would  round  off  and  give  weight  to  his  resolution 
to  thwart  all  those  roguish  designs.  Yet  he  was, 
in  his  way,  liberal.  Unasked,  his  charity  would 
flow  both  in  public  subscriptions  and  in  private 
gifts.  He  enjoyed  in  a  large  degree  two  pleasures 
connected  with  money  which  are  most  dearly 
prized  by  the  men  of  his  native  county, — the  plea- 
sure of  getting  it  and  the  pleasure  of  spending  it 
free  from  the  control,  the  advice,  or  the  knowledge 
of  others.  When  called  upon  to  contribiite  to- 
wards any  public  charity,  if  those  who  solicited 
his  contributions  were  of  a  higher  social  rank  than 
i  himself,  he  would  draw  back  and  repulse  their 
I  advances  with  plainness  amounting  almost  to 
!  rudeness.  He  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  them 
— he  would  not  have  their  superiority  brought  to 
'  bear,  in  any  way,  upon  his  conduct.  They 
'  should  not  with  smooth,  roundabout  speeches 
I  "  come  over  him,"  or  tell  him  what  he  was  to  do. 
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If  any  of  them  hinted  that  he  ought  to  subscribe, 
he  at  once  closed  the  matter  by  the  sharp,  pithy 
answer  :  ' '  Nobody  helped  me  to  what  I  hev. 
What's  mine's  my  own,  an'  I'm  not  boun'  to  gi'e 
it  unless  I  like."  His  pockets  would  give  their 
loudest  chaunting  of  confidence  and  defiance  (like 
allied  monarchs  singing  their  Te  Deum),  and  the 
sharp  jerk  of  his  head  and  a  glance  to  the  door 
would  show  that  the  interview  was  concluded, 
and  his  ultimatum  given.  He  was  convinced  that 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world  his  money  was  the 
best  part  of  him.  He  entertained  no  inflated 
notion  of  his  personal  qualifications  or  attainments  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  a  very  low  opinion  of 
them.  He  knew  that  he  was  devoid  of  education, 
and  had  no  talent  except  that  of  making  money — 
which  he  considered  a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  In 
his  self-communings,  after  his  advice  or  counsel 
had  been  sought  by  others,  he  would  say,  "  Ay, 
Sam,  thy  money's  thy  wit ;  loise  one  an'  t'  other 
goes  wi'  it.  A  man's  wit  is  what  he  has ;  t' 
lawyer's  his  wig,  an'  t'  parson's  his  gown.  There's 
no  wit  in  a  poor  man."  His  wealth  had  not  pro- 
duced in  him  any  of  the  vulgar  pride  which  so 
often  causes  the  man  who  has  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  despise  the  grade  from  which  he  has 
come.  He  was  still  in  heart  and  in  manners  one 
of  the  people,  and  he  looked  with  undisguised  and 
plain-spoken  contempt  upon  such  of  his  early  ac- 
quaintances as  had  risen  like  himself,  and  had  then 
assumed  to  themselves  the  style  and  haughtiness  of 
those  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  common  ex- 
cept wealth.  After  a  visit  to  them,  which  he  paid 
very  seldom  and  reluctantly,  he  would,  in  allusion 
to  the  contrast  between  their  luxury  and  their 
manners,  say,  ' '  It  wor  war  nor  suppin'  porridge 
out  o'  t'  dye-pan." 

His  great  "  Boggart  "  was  poor  relations.  He 
had  no  faith  in  their  affection  towards  him.  They 
wTere  all  to  him  plunderers,  open  or  disguised.  In 
his  walks  in  the  town,  he  would  go  a  mile  round 
rather  than  meet  one,  for  with  all  his  contempt 
for  them  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  that  blood's 
thicker  nor  water  ;  "  and  however  much  he  might 
rail  at  them,  he  never  left  them  without  some 
more  pleasant  and  substantial  proof  of  his  kin- 
ship. It  was  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  his  weak- 
ness on  this  point  that  he  carefully  refrained  from 
giving  his  nephew  any  information  about  his  rela- 
tions. To  this  nephew  he  was  indulgent  in  all 
respects  :  perhaps  because  he  never  thwarted  his 
will.  He  was  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
drawbacks  to  his  nephew's  advancement  in  the 
world,  or  to  his  enjoyment  in  due  time  of  the  ease 
and  pleasure  which  wealth  can  give.  He  should 
be  able  to  take  his  place  with  the  best  in  the  land. 
His  maxim  was,  "  Th'  getter  a  man,  an'  t'spender 
a  gentleman,"  and  he  spared  no  expense  in  the 
education  of  his  nephew.  Still  he  was  careful 
that  no  idle  or  extravagant  habits  should  be  con- 
tracted by  him,  and  maintained  a  strict  superin- 
tendence over  him.  Hitherto  he  had  had  little 
occasion  to  find  fault.  Henry  was  perhaps  too 
fond  of  his  books,  too  slow  in  acquiring  the  tricks 
of  trade,  and  too  full  of  unsettled  notions  to  alto- 
gether suit  his  uncle,  but  he  was  admitted  to  be 
on  the  whole  ' '  a  steady  decent  lad,  wi'  some  queer 
notions." 


From  the  time  of  Henry's  last  interview  with 
Susan,  there  was  a  change  in  him  which  his  uncle 
soon  perceived,  but  which  he  could  not  account 
for.  He  came  home  at  more  irregular  hours,  he 
was  abstracted  and  irritable,  and  sat  by  the  fire 
for  hours  in  moody  silence.  His  uncle  formed 
many  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  cause.  He  feared 
he  had  got  into  some  pecuniary  difficulty  which 
he  dare  not  confess,  or  that  there  had  been  some 
quarrel  between  him  and  his  master.  A  little 
adroit  inquiry  of  the  latter  satisfied  him  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  but  elicited  the  fact  that  Henry's 
attendance  to  business  had  of  late  been  irregular 
and  open  to  comment.  Bentley  was  determined 
to  find  out  the  cause,  and  mentioned  the  matter 
to  his  manager,  telling  him  to  make  investigations 
and  report  the  result.  In  a  few  days  the  manager 
came  to  him  and  stated  that  he  had  found  out 
that  "Henry  was  after  a  mill  hand,"  one  famous 
in  the  town  for  her  good  looks. 

If  Bentley  had  had  patience  to  listen  on,  he 
would  have  learnt  that  there  was  not  that  crimi- 
nality which  in  the  glow  of  his  indignation  he 
assumed  there  was,  for  the  manager  would  have 
stated  honestly  the  particulars  of  his  discovery, 
and  admitted  that  in  his  opinion  no  blame  attached 
to  the  girl,  or  as  yet  to  Henry.  Bentley,  how- 
ever, started  off  in  a  mighty  rage,  vowing  dread- 
ful things  against  Henry  and  the  girl,  and  swear- 
ing he  would  discard  him  and  expose  her.  He 
went  as  quick  as  he  could  to  the  warehouse,  where 
Henry  ought  to  have  been  at  work,  and  found  he 
was  not  there,  and  that  no  one  knew  where  he 
was.  He  had  therefore  to  nurse  his  rage  until 
evening,  when  Henry  would  return  home.  During 
the  day  he  became,  by  dwelling  upon  the  hateful 
subject,  greatly  excited,  and  communicated  to  more 
than  one  of  his  acquaintances  the  resolution  to  turn 
Henry  adrift  in  the  world  if  he  ventured  to  show 
his  face  again.  Idle  words  ;  the  mere  fume  of  a 
troubled  affection,  but  which  brought  forth  fruit. 

At  the  time  Bentley  went  in  search  of  Henry, 
the  latter  was  in  search  of  Susan.  He  had  past 
many  weary  hours  in  hanging  about  Mrs.  Womers- 
ley's  house  in  hopes  of  again  seeing  Susan  ;  he 
had  covertly  made  inquiries,  all  without  success, 
and  was  despairing  of  again  meeting  with  her, 
when,  from  a  casual  observation  by  one  of  his 
companions,  he  obtained  a  clue  to  her  residence. 
He  immediately  went  out  to  ascertain  the  accuracy 
of  the  information,  and  learnt  that  Susan  was 
lodging  at  the  low  end  of  the  town,  in  one  of  the 
dingy  and  not  very  reputable  streets  below  the 
Old  Church  with  a  factory  gid,  who  did  not,  even 
amongst  her  own  class,  bear  the  best  of  characters. 
This  surprised  him.  He  had  formed  a  bright  idea 
of  Susan's  purity  and  worth,  which  this  fact 
seemed  to  destroy,  and  the  soft  beaming  and  tran- 
sparent gaze  which  seemed  to  him  to  know  no 
thought  that  man  could  condemn,  or  woman  im- 
prove, might  be  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The 
thought  was  maddening.  He  could  not  give  her 
up,  and  with  this  fearful  doubt  he  could  not  seek 
her.  The  truth,  be  it  what  it  might,  must  and 
should  be  known  instantly.  Instead  of  returning 
to  his  employment,  he  went  into  a  neighbouring 
public-house  to  spend  the  few  hours  of  the  after- 
noon until  the  factories  should  close.     He  would 
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wait  for  lier — lie  would  see  her — and  if  she  had 
changed  so  vilely  a  look  would  show  it,  and  he 
would  go  and  tear  her  from  his  heart. 

His  torture  followed  him  into  the  inn,  for  soon 
after  he  had  entered  two  young  men  came  in  and 
sat  down  within  earshot.  Their  conversation  was 
at  first  carried  on  in  an  undertone,  but  in  a  short 
time  it  became  louder,  and  he  then  heard  that 
they  were  speaking  of  Susan,  or  as  they  called  her, 
"  pretty  Sue  fro'  Lon'on."  The  first  words,  which 
he  heard  distinctly,  were:  "I  don't  know 'bout 
that,  but  Bouncing  Bess,  who  knows  more  nor  a 
thing  or  two,  says  she  cam'  fro'  Lon'on  becos  she 
had  quarrelled  wi'  a  fellow  there,  an'  nearly  killed 
him,  an'  so  wer  forced  to  run,  an'  that  she  has  a 
sister  in  Lon'on  that's  quite  a  grand  body." 

"But  what,"  said  the  other  sceptically,  "does 
Bess  know  'bout  her  ?  " 

"  Why  of  course  she  lodges  there.  Her  aunt 
turned  her  out  one  night  becos  she  fun'  her  wi'  a 
man  in  t'  loining.  Some  fellow  that  wor  goin'  to 
tak'  her  to  Lon'on  again,  nobbut  she  took  up  wi' 
another  an'  wouldn't  go,  an'  so  Bess  met  her  walk- 
ing i'  t'  street,  as  she  left  her  aunt,  an'  not 
knowin'  where  to  go,  so  she  took  her  in,  an' 
they'll  hev'  had  fine  cloins  ever  sin." 

"  Then,  who's  her  chap,  now  ?  " 

' '  1  don't  know.  Lots,  I  dare  say — at  all  rates,  if 
she's  like  Bess — she's  a  rum  one,  is  Bess,  She'll 
soon  male'  her  as  bad  as  hersel'  ;  but  Bess  says  she's 
awfu'bad,  an'tak's  on  sorely  about — some  trouble. 
I  dare  say  it's  what  we  may  all  guess,  an'  talks  on 
goin'  back  to  Lon'on.  It's  certain  she's  writ  there, 
for  Bess  saw  t'  letter,  nobbut  she  coiildn't  read. " 

Tins  conversation  ministered  to  Henry's  excite- 
ment. He  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Their  words 
filled  him  now  with  doubt,  and  now  with  indigna- 
tion :  he  hurriedly  left  the  house,  and  walked 
through  the  streets.  He  knew  not  what  to  do  ; 
there  was  a  fierce  passion  flaming  in  his  heart, 
which  would  not  let  him  rest,  and  which  he  could 
not  control.  She  had  a  sister  in  London,  that  he 
knew.  She  was  going  back  to  London.  Once 
there,  he  should  lose  ail  traces  of  her.  He  might 
go  and  find  out  all  there.  As  these  thoughts 
were  struggling  into  shape  and  consistency,  he 
met  one  of  his  uncle's  friends,  who  told  him  of 
his  uncle's  threat  and  anger.  "Quite  right," 
said  he,  and  walked  on.  The  decision  was  made. 
He  would  go  to  London,  and  find  out  all — be 
scarcely  knew  what  he  meant  or  wanted,  but  his 
uncle  had  rejected  and  cast  him  off,  so  if  Susan 
were  like  his  picturings  of  her,  they  would  now 
be  nearer  each  other  in  all  respects. 

When  the  factory  bells  rung  out,  he  placed 
himself  by  the  entry  or  passage  to  the  court  in 
which  Susan  lodged.  It  was  within  two  days  of 
Christmas.  The  night  was  bitter  cold — a  cutting 
wind,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall.  He  waited  a 
long  time  before  he  saw  Bess  come.  She  was 
alone.  Still  he  stayed,  and  felt  the  cold  freeze  up 
his  strength  and  his  limbs  grow  stiff.  The  snow 
fell  thickly  upon  him,  and  still  he  waited.  He 
heard  a  feeble  step,  a  short,  sharp  cough,  and  then 
he  saw  Susan  pass  under  the  lamp.  As  she  did 
so,  she  looked  up,  and  he  was  shocked  with  the 
wretched  and  careworn  expression  of  her  face. 
In  a  moment  he  was  by  her  side,  and  said : — 


"Turn  back,  Susan,  I  want  you." 

A  wan  smile  of  irrepressible  pleasure  passed 
over  her  face,  as  she  replied  : — 

"  I  must  not  meet  you  any  more.  You  must 
go.     I'm  busy  to-night." 

"  One  word,  Susan." 

She  stood  patiently  in  the  storm,  as  if  resigned 
to  hear  what  he  wished  to  say,  but  anxious  for 
him  to  go. 

"Susan,"  said  he,  with  a  broken  voice.  "I 
have  sought  you  daily  since  I  last  saw  you.  I 
have  just  heard  that  you  have  been  blamed,  and 
have  suffered  on  my  account.  Tell  me  how  I  can 
make  recompense." 

"Noway.  I  don't  blame  you.  I  think  you 
meant  kindness,  but  you  should  not  have  spoken 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  say  not  so.  I  could  not  help  it.  I  think 
of  you  only." 

"No,  no  :  you  must  not.  You  must  forget  me. 
I  am  going  away — to  my  sister — I  must  not  stay 
here,  good-night  and  good-bye." 

"I  will  not  leave  you — I  cannot.  All  else  is  as 
nothing." 

' '  Remember  who  you  are,  and  what  I  am. 
There  can  be  nothing  between  us."  She  stopped, 
seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  something,  and  then 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said.  "  You  have 
not  thought  ill  of  me  ? " 

"  Never,  never." 

"  And  you  would  do  something  to  please  me? " 

"Anything  you  can  ask." 

"  Then  go  not  home  for  a  couple  of  hours  to- 
night. I  have  a  message  from  my  sister  to  your 
uncle." 

She  walked  on.  He  followed.  She  waved 
him  back,  but  he  still  followed,  until  they  were 
within  the  shade  of  the  passage,  and  there  in 
answer  to  her  supplicating  appeal,  "You  must 
leave  me,"  he  took  her  hand,  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  and  kissed  it.  As  he  did  so  he  felt  a  tear 
fall  upon  it,  heard  her  mutter  "Good-bye,"  and 
was  left  alone.  He  loitered  about  until  he  saw 
her  again  come  out,  guarded  her  unseen  to  his 
uncle's  door,  and  then  saying,  "Now  for  a  mes- 
senger," turned  back  into  the  town,  and  walked 
towards  the  railway  station. 

When  Susan  knocked    at    Bentley's    door    she 

was  answered  by  Miss    Bentley,   who    called  out 

to  her  to  open  tor  herself.      When  she  had  done 

!  so,   and  inquired  for  him,   she  was  told    that  he 

I  was  not  at    home,   with    a    cross-question    as    to 

!  who  Susan  was. 

"  I  work  in  the  mill,"  was  her  reply. 

"  Then  go  to  t'  manager." 

"But  1  have  a  letter  for  Mr.  Bentley  from 
:  London.  It's  about  money.  I  must  see  him  to- 
night." 

Miss  Bentley  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  quriosity, 
and  Susan's  words  were  well  calculated  to  awaken 
it.  She  called  out.  "Mak'  thy  feet  clean  an' 
come  in." 

'When  Susan  puishing  open  the  door  came  into 
j  the  light  she  saw  that  her  questioner  was  a  tall, 
thin,,  wiry  woman,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
old.  At  a  glance  she  observed  the  cleanliness, 
tidiness,  and  brightness  of  the  house.  On  a  large 
deal  table  which  stood  behind  the  door,  and  which 
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was  scoured  until  it  rivalled  in  whiteness  the  clean 
cloth  which  covered  one  end,  were  currants,  flour, 
and  other  ingredients  for  Christmas  pies  aud  cakes. 
Beside  it  was  Miss  Bentley,  with  tucked-up  sleeves, 
busily  at  work.  Before  the  large  bright  fire  was  a 
large  "bowl " full  of  dough  for  spiced  bread  ;  from 
the  oven  came  a  simmering,  and  a  rich  flavour  of 
good  cheer  pervaded  the  room.  Susan  stood 
timidly  on  the  mat  by  the  door,  not  venturing 
further  in  until  she  was  invited. 

Miss    Bentley   who    was   then   inspecting    and 


arranging  the  contents  of  the  oven  saw,  as  she 
turned  back  to  the  table,  Susan  standing  in  doubt, 
and  the  snow  hanging  on  her  shawl.  "  It's  a  bad 
night,"  said  she,  "  heavy  snow,  shak'  it  off  on  the 
outside,  and  then  shut  t'  door,  an'  come  to  t'  Are." 

Miss  Bentley,  without  desisting  from  her 
labours,  asked  Susan,  after  she  was  seated,  to 
explain  her  business.  Susan  told  her  briefly  that 
she  had  a  letter  from  her  sister  in  London,  and 
that  it  was  about  some  lost  money. 

"Lost  money,"  cried  Miss  Bentley,  rolling  out 


(See  pa 
the  paste  ;  "  it's  some  of  Sam's  fond  work  again — 
where's  the  letter,  my  girl  ?  " 

Susan  took  out  a  letter.  Miss  Bentley  came 
from  the  table,  and  with  floury  fingers,  eagerly 
seized  it.  Susan,  in  her  forgetfulness,  had  given 
her  the  letter  written  by  Julia  to  her  sister,  as 
well  as  the  one  enclosed  for  Mr.  Bentley. 

Miss  Bentley  examined  the  letter  addressed  to 
her  brother.  Her  fingers  itched  to  open  it,  but 
her  curiosity  could  not  overcome  her  repugnance 
to  opening  a  letter  addressed  to  another.  With- 
out saying  a  word  she  put  it  in  her  pocket,   and 


?e  18.) 

then,  taking  up  Julia's  letter  to  Susan,  deliberately 
read  it  through.  It  did  not  give  her  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  writer  or  receiver,  for  it  had  no 
address,  and  was  signed  "Julia;"  it  expressed 
sorrow  for  her  sister's  misfortune,  hoped  it  would 
be  a  warning,  assured  her  of  continued  love,  of 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  re-union,  and  then  spoke  of 
Mr.  Bentley's  visit,  of  the  loss  and  finding  of  the 
note,  of  anxiety  for  its  return,  and  for  payment  of 
her  small  account,  as  she  was  almost  penniless, 
and  the  care  of  the  note  was  heavy  on  her  mind. 
"I  am  not  a  good   hand   at  reading  writing," 
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said  Miss  Bentley,  as  she  returned  tlie  letter  to 
Susan,  "  an'  don't  exactly  mak'  it  out,  but  it 
seems  that  Sam  lias  not  known  how  to  tak'  care 
of  his  money,  an'  haz  been  disgracin'  himsel'  wi' 
gettin'  into  debt  an'  dirt  wi'  a  poor  woman  that 
hazn't  a  penny.  What  he  wanted  wi'  her  I  can't 
imagine.  I  al'ays  thought  it  would  come  to  this. 
He  shall  know  my  mind  when  he  comes  in.  The 
ungrateful  beast."  In  the  meantime  she  vented 
her  anger  on  the  paste  she  was  making  up,  bela- 
bouring it  with  the  rolling-pin,  and  beating  it  with 
her  hands  with  a  spirit  and  zest  typical  of  the 
treatment  which  her  brother  was  to  receive.  By- 
and-by,  as  she  drew  a  tin  full  of  mince-pies  from 
the  oven,  fragrant,  crisp  and  hot,  and  was  passing 
Susan  with  them,  she  said  to  her,  * '  Tak'  one  or 
two,  my  lass,"  and  then  saw  that  Susan  was  weep- 
ing. The  warmth  of  the  fire  had  flushed  her  face, 
her  bright  brown  hair  had,  on  one  side,  slipped 
from  its  fastenings  and  hung  in  long  wavy  curls 
on  her  shoulder.  Her  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
ground,  and  half  closed,  and  thro'  the  long  soft 
lashes  the  tears  were  streaming  fast. 

Miss  Bentley  put  down  her  tin,  and  went  at 
once  to  Susan,  took  her  hands  within  her  own, 
and  fumbled  with  them  until  she  found  her  pulse, 
and  then  muttered  "Feverish — excitement — haif- 
starved,  too."  Then,  speaking  to  Susan,  said 
sharply,  but  kindly,  "What  ails  thee,  lass?" 
Susan  wept  on.  The  contending  emotions  of  the 
evening,  added  to  her  long  struggle  against  illness 
and  stinted  food,  to  enable  her  to  save  money  to 
return  to  her  sister,  had  undermined  her  strength, 
and  as  she  reflected,  as  she  sat,  that  she  was  in 
Henry's  home,  an  unregarded  stranger  amongst 
the  things  made  dear  to  her  by  his  life  amongst 
them, — she  was  overcome.  She  was  vexed  and 
ashamed  of  her  weakness,  but  she  could  not  con- 
trol her  emotions. 

Miss  Bentley  had  hitherto  scarcely  noticed  her, 
but  as  she  stood  beside  her  she  was  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  her  countenance,  and  as  she  looked 
at  her  it  seemed  as  if  the  sight  was  familiar  to  her, 
or  like  the  suddenly  recalled  recollection  of  a 
dream — new,  yet  not  novel ;  fresh,  and  yet  as 
having  the  dearness  of  long  acquaintance.  "  What's 
your  name  ? "  asked  she. 

"Susan  Moore." 

"Where  from?" 

"  London." 

"  Oh  !  "  and  the  little  half -articulated  sound 
was  expressive  as  much  of  disappointment  as  of 
relief. 

"  Your  sister's  name  ? " 

"Julia." 

Miss  Bentley's  curiosity  seemed  satisfied,  and 
the  cakes  in  the  oven  claimed  her  attention.  For 
a  while  she  carried  on  her  operations  in  silence, 
but  kept  glancing  towards  Susan,  and  then  mut- 
tered, "  It  may  be,  there  was  a  Julia  and  a  Susan" 
returned  to  the  charge,  saying,  "  Thy  mother 
living?  " 

"No,"  and  this  reference  to  her  loss  made  her 
tears  again  gush  out. 

"  Wert  thou  born  in  London  ?  " 

Susan  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  tried 
to  smile  as  she  replied,  "  Oh,  no,  I'm  a  Yorkshire 
girl,  born  at  Burley." 


Miss  Bentley  threw  down  her  half  kneaded  loaf, 
left  the  table,  and  standing  by  Susan's  chair,  said 
anxiously,  "  Thy  mother's  name  ? " 

' '  I  was  called  after  some  one  who  died  young, 
and  they  thought  I  was  like  her, — an  aunt,  I 
think — but  my  mother's  name  was  Martha." 

"Why,  lass,"  cried  Miss  Bentley,  throwing  her 
arms  round  Susan,  and  kissing  her  heartily, 
"  thou'rt  my  own  cousin.  How  strangely  things 
come  about,  an'  I've  wondered  what  had  become 
on  ye,  an'  Sam,  an  ill-natured  beggar — I've  no 
patience  wi'  him — wouldn't  let  me  find  ye  out, 
Susan,  after  my  poor  aunt.  Thou'rt  her  very 
marrow,  as  like  as  twin  cherries."  Again,  in  her 
warm-hearted  welcoming  she  kissed  her.  Her 
hand  slipped  down  Susan's  dress.  She  felt  it  was 
wet.     "  Stand  up,  lass,"  she  cried,  "  what's  this  ?" 

When  Susan  moved,  her  cousin  saw  there  was 
a  pool  of  water  where  she  had  sat.  The  snow, 
which  had  gathered  in  her  thin  dress,  had  melted, 
and  soaked  through  to  the  floor. 

"Why,  mercy,  bairn,  thou'rt  wet  through,  an' 
scarce  a  thing  on — I  mun  n't  loise  thee  as  soon  as 
I've  fun'  thee  !  " 

She  hurried  Susan  up-stairs  ;  hunted  amongst 
her  hoarded  stores,  and  soon  produced  abundant 
clothing,  which  she  insisted  on  Susan  putting  on 
until  her  own  things  were  dried,  and  bringing  out 
an  old-fashioned  rich  bhie  silk  frock,  said  to  her, 
"We  read  i'  t'  book  about  t'  killing  t'  fatted  calf 
when  t'  prodigal  cam'  back,  but  I  never  rightly 
made  it  out,  as  a  calf's  a  poor  thing  for  a  feast, 
but  I  do  understand  about  t'  best  robe,  so  thou 
shall  hev  this  on,  an'  as  to  ring  on  t'  finger,  some- 
body'll  do  that  some  o'  these  days,  for  thou'rt 
bonnie  enough  for  ony  on  'em.  This  frock  wor 
made  for  Susan  Bentley,  thy  aunt,  an'  let's  see 
how  thou  suits  it.  Nowr,  don't  hurry  on',  I'll  tell 
thee  when  to  come  down." 

When  her  cousin  left  the  room,  Susan  fell  on 
her  knees  by  the  bed,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  She  was  confused  by  the  rapid 
change  ;  excited  by  the  thought  that  he  was  of  her 
own  family,  that  she  was  not  so  far  removed  from 
him  as  before,  and  alarmed  lest  he  should  return 
whilst  she  was  there,  and  think  that  she  had  been 
waiting  for  him,  or  deceiving  him  by  concealing 
from  him  the  fact  (hitherto  undreamed  of  by  her) 
of  her  relationship  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tumult  of  feeling  and  agitation,  she  heard  the 
house  door  open.     Mr.  Bentley  had  come  in. 

"Where's  Harry?"  was  his  first  inquiry; 
"hasn't  he  been  home ?  " 

His  sister,  in  a  provoking  tone,  which,  whilst  it 
pierced  and  wounded,  pretended  to  be  considerate 
and  restrained,  replied,  "  I  know  nought  'bout 
Harry,  an'  I  don't  want  to  do.  I've  plenty  to 
think  on  wi'out  him." 

There  was  a  short  silence.      Mr.   Bentley  saw, 
I  from  his  sister's  face,  that  something  was  amiss, 
and  he  waited  for  the    explanation  or  explosion, 
whatever  it  might  be.     It  soon  came. 

"I've  gotten,"  said  she,  slowly  and  impres- 
sively, "  some  news  for  Sam  Bentley." 

"  Out  wi'  'em,"  said  he,  a  smile  accompanying 
his  usual  jerk,  as  if  to  help  it  to  say  that  the 
hawk  was  going  to  pounce  down,  but  he  was 
ready  for  it.      "  Out  wi'  't  at  ouce.  Missus  ?  " 
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Miss  Bentley  was  more  than  usually  intent 
upon  the  elaborate  finishing  off  of  her  pie-crusts, 
and  continued  to  stand  with  her  back  to  her 
brother,  contriving  to  get  a  sly  look  at  him  without 
being  perceived,  as  she  replied,  "But  I'm  sadly 
'fraid,  Sam,  thou  can't  'bide  them.  They're  shock- 
ing bad  news,      Some  'at  about  a  Lun'on  lass." 

"Hangit !  "  cried  Sam,  jumping  up  and  stamping 
on  the  hearth,  ' '  bad  news  fly  like  t'  wind — has 
thou  heard  it  ?  An  idle  good-for-nothing  !  Coidd 
mak'  no  better  use  o'  his  time  an'  his  brass 
than  to  tak'  up  wi'  a  common  hand — a  hussey — 
that's  known  all  over  t'  town.  Let  him  show  his 
face  here  to-night,  an'  I'll  thrash  him  within  an  inch 
o'  his  life,  as  sure  as  his  name  's  Harry  Bentley." 

Miss  Bentley,  at  the  commencement  of  this  tirade, 
gave  a  cunning  smile,  and  chuckled  at  the  trap 
which  she  thought  he  had  fallen  into  ;  but  as  her 
brother  continued,  she  became  puzzled  to  know 
his  meaning,  and  when  he  finished  by  naming  her 
nephew  she  turned  round,  and  leaning  against  the 
table  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  surprise, 
said,  "What's  all  this  rigmarole  about?  What 
has  Harry  to  do  with  it?  It's  thee  I'm  talking 
about." 

Bentley  replied,  "  An'  its  Harry  I'm  talkin'  on. 
He's  ta'en  up  wi'  a  common  factory-lass,  and  been 
spendin'  all  he  has  on  her,  got  into  debt  an'  dirt, 
an'  he's  out  wi'  her  now.  A  hypocritical  villain  ! 
If  he  comes  here  again,  I'll  turn  him  out  !  " 

He  soused  himself  into  his  chair,  leaving  his 
sister  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  iioor,  rolling- 
pin  in  hand,  lost  in  amazement. 

" Thou  may looik  at  me,"  continued  Sam.  "I 
tell  thee  it's  true,  Harry  is  a  scamp — he's  bad  at 
t'  heart.  He  wants  to  tak'  her  to  Lun'on,  an'  they 
say  he  's  spent  fifty  pund  on  fine  clothes  an'  things 
for  her — he  's  stol'n  it  if  he  haz." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  his  aunt.  "  Ask  him 
when  he  comes.  He  never  telled  me  a  lie.  He'll 
speak  truth  if  he  speak  at  all.  I'd  very  much 
sooiner  believe  that  thou  gav'  somebody  fifty  pund 
when  thou  were  in  Lun'on.  I  know  thou  does 
such  things.  I  wonder  thou  can  hold  thy  head 
up  when  thou  comes  back,  and  can  tell  such  fond 
tales  about  thy  own  flesh  an'  blood.  I've  'bout 
done  wi'  thee.  Here  hev'  I  been  toilin'  an'  moilin' 
for  thee  all  my  life,  an'  I  know  no  more  how 
things  go  nor  t' engine-driver,  nor  so  much.  I 
daresay  thou  does  talk  wi'  him  at  times.  Thou 
says  there's  brass,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  think 
'bout  it — I  see  little  on  it,  but  fine  folk  in  Lun'on 
can  hev'  a  fifty  pund  note  like  winkin'  fro'  Sam 
Bentley  that  can't  thoil  his  own  sister  sixpence. 
Thou'rt  on  t'  road  to  t'  workhous'  at  last  an'  to 
auld  Nick  afterwards.  I  mun  look  out  for  a  place 
soon.  I've  stopped  wi'thee  until  I'm  too  auld  fort' 
mill ;  what'll  become  on  me  I  don't  know,  and  thou 
won't  care,  or  thou'd  ta'en  better  care  of  thy  money, 
an'  not  hev'  thrown  it  about  in  that  sinful  way." 

As  Miss  Bentley  began,  Sam  settled  himself 
comfortably  in  his  corner-chair,  pulled  off  his  boots, 
put  his  feet  in  the  best  position  for  being  com- 
fortably toasted,  lit  his  pipe,  and  determined  to 
weather  out  the  storm  as  usual,  expecting  it  to  be 
only  an  ordinary  squall.  The  allusion  to  the 
note  took  him  by  surprise.  His  irritation  on 
Henry's    account   made    him  impatient,    and   he 


was  anxious  that  the  matter  might  drop,  or  the  con- 
versation be  turned  back  to  Henry,  and  therefore 
when  his  sister  paused  to  gain  breath,  he  said  : 

"Thy  tongue  weaves  fast,  Nance;  but  it's 
light  stuff,  and  not  to  order.  What's  fuse  o' 
fly  tin'  'bout  I  don't  know  what,  when  Harry's 
makin'  a  fooil  o'  himsel'  or  some'at  war  for  a 
trumped-up  factory  lass." 

Without  suspending  her  work  to  which  she  had 
returned,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  Miss  Bent- 
ley replied  : 

"  I  won't  believe  it.  He's  not  the  lad  to  do  't. 
Tho'  for  the  matter  o'  that,  if  he  did,  there's 
nobody  to  blame  but  thysel',  who's  set  him  t' 
example  wi'  that  woman  i'  Lon'on.  Thou  said 
nought  to  me  'bout  it.  I  wonder  what  devilry 
wor  afoot  then.  Thou  little  thought  o'  them  that's 
dead  an'  gone,  or  of  t'  livin'  either,  or  thou  would 
hev'  gi'en  an  account  of  thysel'  when  thou  cam' 
back.  Thou  'st  hev  better  paid  thy  debts,  for 
I  hear  thou  got  sadly  in  debt  up  there." 

Bentley  could  not  bear  this  insinuation — it 
wounded  him  in  the  tenderest  part.  He  thumped 
the  table  with  his  clenched  fist  until  she  ceased, 
and  then  shouted  out  : 

' '  It's  a  lie  !  Hold  thy  tongue,  thou  blating 
calf  !  Who  dare  say  that  Sam  Bentley  owes  a 
farthin' — that  he  does  not  pay  everything  as  soon 
as  it's  due  ?  " 

"  I  dare  !  "  said  Miss  Bentley,  calmly  stepping 
up  to  him,  and  shaking  her  hand  in  his  face,  "  an' 
what's  more,  I  say  thou  's  been  dunned  for  it — 
that  I've  been  asked  for  it.  Now,  be  quiet,  Sam, 
thy  sister's  been  dunned  in  thy  own  house  for 
thy  debts." 

He  was  infuriated.  He  jumped  up,  swore, 
stamped  up  and  down  the  room,  and  savagely 
kicked  aside  whatever  came  in  his  way.  His 
sister  went  quietly  back  to  her  occupation,  leav- 
ing him  to  calm  down  at  his  own  pleasure.  A. 
long  series  of  violent  gyrations  and  jerkings — in 
which  the  poor  sparrow  seemed  to  be  beat  down 
by  the  hawk — worked  off  his  passion,  and  he 
returned  to  his  seat  and  re-lit  his  pipe,  spurting 
out  occasional  testy  ejaculations  and  impreca- 
tions as  parting  shots.  He  longed  to  ask  for  an 
explanation,  but  he  did  not  know  what  might  be 
the  extent  of  his  sister's  information,  and  so  was 
afraid  to  open  the  subject.  He  hoped  that  she 
would  resume  her  attack,  but  she  pursed  up  her 
mouth  and  maliciously  kept  silent.  In  the  calm 
which  followed  Bentley's  burst  of  rage,  he  was 
startled  by  a  loud  noise  as  of  something  falling 
in  the  room  above,  and  he  eagerly  asked  : 

"  What's  that  ?     Is  Harry  up-stairs  ?  " 

Miss  Bentley,  who  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten Susan,  now  remembered  her,  and  she 
hastily  replied  : 

"  No,  Harry  isn't.  It's  nought  particular. 
May-be  t'  cat,  or  a  winder  open,  or — it  don't 
matter  what  it  is." 

The  noise  was  occasioned  by  Susan.  She  had 
listened  to  the  contention  until  she  was  greatly 
excited,  and  moving  suddenly  and  incautiously  she 
overthrew  a  chair.  She  had  dressed  herself  as  her 
cousin  had  desired,  and  yielding  to  the  impidse 
of  the  moment  and  to  the  effect  which  her  own 
smiling  face  as  seen  in  the  glass  produced  on  her, 
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she  had  carefully  arranged  her  hair.  The  conver- 
sation which  she  overheard  filled  her  with  grief — 
she  was  unacquainted  with  the  character  and 
eccentricities  of  Bentley  and  his  sister,  and  she 
feared  there  would  be  a  complete  breach  between 
them  ;  and  besides  this,  and  more  clearly,  more 
oppressively  that  anything  beside,  she  understood 
that  Bentley's  anger  against  Henry  was  occasioned 
solely  on  her  account — that  that  had  led  to  the 
quarrel  between  them,  and  there,  as  she  knelt 
weeping  by  the  bedside,  she  vowed  that  that 
impediment  to  the  restoration  of  Henry  to  his 
uncle's  favour  should  at  once  and  for  ever  be 
removed ;  he  could  never  be  anything  to  her  • 
time  became  precious,  he  might  return  any 
moment,  he  must  not  find  her  there  j  she  would 
explain  all,  she  would  justify  him,  and  then  go 
back  to  her  old  world  of  trouble  and  of  labour. 

Miss  Bentley,  when  she  gave  her  answer  to  her 
brother's  last  question,  was  standing  facing  the 
stairs,  which  with  an  open  staircase  came  down 
behind  her  brother's  chair.  As  she  answered  him 
she  saw  Susan  coming  softly  down  the  steps. 
There  instantly  flashed  across  her  a  scheme  by 
which  she  could  alarm  or  astonish  her  brother. 
By  a  sign  she  stopped  Susan,  and  then  said  to  him  : 

"  I  tell  thee,  Sam,  that  if  thou  goes  on  as  thou 
ha'  been  doin',  thou'll  sooin  hev  to  go  to  t'  work- 
house or  t'  treadmill,  I  don't  know  which.  Thou 
knows  thou'rt  in  debt.  I  never  fun'  thee  out  till 
now,  but  I  believe  thou's  al'ays  been  in  debt.  How 
much  thou  owes  I  don't  know — maybe  more  nor 
thou  can  pay  i'  this  world,  but  thy  dun's  here,  an' 
thou  mun  speak  for  thysel'." 

She  beckoned  to  Susan  to  come  forward,  then 
tapping  her  brother  on  the  shoulder,  said,  ' ;  Sam, 
get  up,  look  thy  dun  in  t'  face,  can  thou  say  who 
it  is,  aye,  my  lad  ?  " 

Following  his  sister's  pointing  finger  he  looked 
round  and  saw  Susan,  in  the  antique  blue  dress, 
her  long  light  hair  floating  like  a  glory  round  her 
pale  and  lovely  countenance.  His  pipe  dropped 
from  his  hand  and  fell  down  upon  the  hearth  •  in 
a  voice  of  excitement  and  terror,  he  exclaimed, 
"Almighty  goodness  !  what  is  it  ?  My  own  dear 
Susan  come  back  again  !  Oh,  what  dost  thou  want 
wi'  me  ?  "  and  shrinking  in  fear  back  from  the 
figure,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands  and 
dropt  back  into  his  chair,  and  scalding  tears 
streamed  from  between  his  fingers.  Susan  glided 
forwards,  knelt  by  his  side,  put  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  said,  in  her  sweet,  ringing  voice,  "  I 
am  Susan,  Susan  Moore." 

"Who  art  thou?"  cried  Bentley,  looking  up 
with  wild  excitement,  and  fixing  on  her  his  glow- 
ing eyes.  "Who  did  thou  say?"  He  turned 
inquiringly  to  his  sister.  She  pointed  to  Susan 
and  said,  "Martha's  daughter — Susan  Moore." 

He  gazed  at  her  half  bewildered,  sat  some  time 
absorbed  in  thought,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand. 
Then  his  looks  brightened,  a  saucy  smile  ran  over 
his  face — the  sparrow  jerked  about  in  defiance  of 
the  crafty  hawk,  for  now  he  could  unravel  the 
mystery — Susan  was  Julia's  sister,  and  from  her  had 
his  sister  derived  her  information.  He  could  now 
re-assert  himself  ;  he  coolly  relit  his  pipe,  and  turn- 
ing to  Susan,  said,  "  Thou'rt  the  pictur'  o'  thy  aunt. 
If  missus  bad  thee  welcome,  I  say  amen." 


"  Gi'e  him  the  letter,"  said  Miss  Bentley,  hand- 
ing it  to  Susan.  He  hastily  read  it  over,  then 
crumpled  it  up  in  his  hand,  saying,  "  Aye,  aye, 
I'm  the  man — it's  all  right — it  will  be  seen  to — 
all  right. " 

Miss  Bentley's  thought  and  resolve  were  these  : 
"  Humph,  Sam  thinks  he's  master  an'  he  won't 
tell  me,  but  I'll  get  that  letter  an'  t'  brass  an'  all 
if  I  can." 

A  loud  knock  at  the  door  prevented  her  from 
giving  some  audible  expressions  of  her  opinion  of 
Sam's  conduct.  She  opened  it ;  a  rough  mill  lad, 
with,  a  most  impudent  and  saucy  expression  on  his 
face  stood  there,  and  in  a  loud  voice  that  might  be 
heard  all  dowrn  the  street,  shouted  out,  ' '  Harry 
Bentley  has  sent  me  to  tell  ye  that  he's  goan  to 
Lun'on.  I've  just  seen  him  off  by  t'  last  train 
wTi'  pretty  Sue,  an'  so  he  won't  be  home  to-night, 
wi'  his  compliments  an'  me  own  to  t'  master,  an' 
a  happy  Christmas." 

"  Gone,"  cried  Bentley,  "  an'  it's  my  fault.  In 
my  passion  I  said  to  t'  folks  I  met  that  I  hoped  he'd 
go  to  Lon'on,  for  I  wouldn't  hev  him  here  again, 
but  I  never  meant  it,  an'  he's  ta'en  me  at  my 
word  an'  gi'en  himsel'  up  to  a  wicked  trash,  an' 
he'll  be  lost  and  done  for." 

"  Didst  thou  say  so?"  asked  his  sister  lowly  and 
slowly,  "  that  thou'd  turn  him  out  for  his  first 
fault  ?  How  could  thou  do  so  to  him  ?  He  never 
mistrusted  thee,  an'  is  trust  to  be  all  on  one  side  ? 
Thou'rt  a  hard-hearted  money-bag,  an'  not  a  man, 
let  alone  a  Christian  ;  an'  I  tell  thee,  Sam,  tho' 
thou'rt  my  awn  an'  me  only  brother,  as  there's  a 
God  aboon  us,  if  any  harm  happens  to  my  poor 
lad,  I'll  never  forgi'e  thee,  never,  an'  I  shall  leave 
thee  i'  t'  mornin',  an'  go  an'  seek  him  till  I  find 
him." 

Bentley  wras  frantic.    He  railed  at  Henry,  at  the 
supposed  companion  of  his  flight,  and  at  his  own 
j  hasty  passion.      Susan  endeavoured  to  explain,  but 
!  neither  of  them  would  hear  her ;  they  had  no  know- 
ledge that  she  was  acquainted  with  Henry,   and 
her  attempts  were  wholly  useless.     Bentley,  as  he 
j  stamped   up    and  down,  working  himself  into   a 
|  greater  rage,  exclaimed,  "  Cursed  be — " 

"Hush,"    instantly   cried    Susan,    interrupting 

I  him  by  pressing   her  little  hand  upon  his   lips, 

|  "Hush,  no  wicked  curse  on  Henry  Bentley — if  you 

will  but  hear  me — I  know  all — he  is  honest — he 

is  blameless  to  you  in  this." 

They  turned  to  her  with  a  vague  surprise, 
scarcely  crediting  what  she  said ;  and  Bentley, 
exasperated  at  her  interference,  fiercely  asked, 
"  What  does  thou  know  of  him  ?  " 

In  a  low  voice,   but  firmly  and  clearly,   Susan 

replied,    "It  was  me  he   sought.      I   wrould  not 

:  hear  him.     It  was  me  he  wanted,  but  I  w7ould  not 

|  listen  to  him  because  I  am  but  a  poor  factory  girl. 

It  is  for  me  that  he  has  gone  away.     Oh,  let  me  go 

\  back  to  my  sister,  far  away  from  here,  and  let  him 

|  come  home  again.      Oh,  cousin,  let  me  go — I  am  a 

stranger  to  you  and  he  is  your  own ;  let  me  go 

;  and  never  see  him  again." 

They  endeavoured  to  soothe  her,   and  thereby 

:  comforted  themselves.     The  sting  was  taken  from 

their  grief — Harry  had  left  them,  but  not  crimin- 

j  ally,   with  no  wrongful  companion  of  his  flight, 

\  and  it  was  easy  to  conclude  that  he  would  make 
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inquiries  and  might  be  heard  of  at  Julia's  shop. 
Susan  was  sent  to  bed,  and  it  was  then  settled 
that  Miss  Bentley  should  take  her  up  to  London 
next  day,  when  she  went  to  fetch  Henry  back. 

"  An'  as  next  day, "  said  Bentley  sleepily,  "is 
Christmas,  an'  I  shall  be  lost  wi'out  thee  an' 
Harry,  maybe  I'll  cam'  up  too  ;  an'  we  can  send 
Julia  a  bit  o'  some'at  for  dinner,  an'  keep  Christ- 
mas there,  if  we  find  Harry  an'  Julia  hasn't  spent 
or  made  away  wi'  t'  note." 

' '  I  fancy  thou'll  never  see  it  again,  but  thou'st 
better  come  up  an'  looik  after  it ;  but  thou  al'ays 
said  they  were  a  bad  lot,   an'   depend  on't  thou 
won't  get  thy  note  back  again." 
{To  be  continued.) 


BEGGAKS  IJST  ITALY. 

A   SKETCH   FROM   LIFE. 

There  seems  to  prevail  a  traditional  belief 
among  the  Italians,  that  all  strangers  who  arrive 
at  their  shores  are  travellers  par  excellence,  come 
in  search  of  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  peculiar 
to  their  country,  and  that  the  natives  have  conse- 
quently a  just  claim  upon  their  generosity,  if  not 
even  a  prescriptive  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  them 
in  the  shape  of  alms  and  charity.  Indeed,  the 
beggar  in  Italy  occupies  an  original  page  in  the 
mendicity-history  of  nations.  I  do  not  allude 
here  to  the  indigent  old,  infirm,  lame,  blind,  sick, 
and  cripples,  who  are  met  with  in  all  countries  of 
Europe,  but  solely  to  the  idle  vagabonds  who 
prefer  begging  to  working,  because  it  is  more  easy 
and  convenient,  and  to  those  who  try  to  enforce  their 
presumptive  claim,  not  from  want  or  necessity, 
but  from  sheer  homage  to  the  popular  custom. 

The  children,  of  ail  ages,  constitute  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  that  community,  and  it  is  these 
juvenile  beggars  in  particular  that  prove  a  perfect 
nuisance  and  try  the  patience  of  the  most  patient 
traveller  in  Italy.  At  every  place  where  he 
stops,  either  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Nature  or  of 
art,  he  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of 
these  juveniles,  who  pursue  their  object  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  They  are 
found  in  troops  in  the  streets  and  in  the  fine 
walks  round  the  place ;  and  were  you  to  give  to 
each  of  them  only  a  five-centime  piece,  your  alms 
in  that  way  would  amount  to  more  than  a  Louis- 
d'or  per  day. 

In  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venice,  they  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  annoying ;  but  in 
Central  Italy,  in  the  so-called  (late)  Duchies,  the 
class  has  arrived  at  the  climax  of  development, 
nor  is  it  in  the  least  checked  in  its  vocation  by 
either  police  or  any  other  local  authority.  At 
every  church — nay,  in  the  church  itself — at  every 
public  edifice,  gallery,  and  even  street  corner  or 
road  that  leads  to  some  visitable  spot,  you 
encounter  them  hands  open,  and  begging  in  a 
tone  and  language  that  frequently  partakes  of 
the  character  of  an  absolute  demand.  With 
admirable  tact  and  cunning,  they  post  themselves 
at  the  narrowest  spot  of  an  up-hill  road,  where 
the  horses  can  proceed  only  at  a  very  slow  pace  ; 
there  they  thrust  their  hats  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  vehicle,  and  exclaim  incessantly,  "  Povero 
infelice,  Signor  !  "  until  you  satisfy  them  with  a 
gratuity.     At  a  cafe  at  Leghorn,  a  good-looking 


and  decently-dressed  woman  presented  herself  at 
my  table  for  alms,  after  having  despatched  her 
four  children,  one  by  one,  to  me  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. At  Florence,  I  was  stopped  in  the  street 
by  several  well-dressed  men  and  women,  who 
made  some  inquiries,  or  drew  my  attention  to 
some  notice  or  placard,  after  which  they  held  out 
their  hands  by  way  of  leave-taking,  to  claim  the 
usual  alien-tribute,  called  alms. 

At  the  port  of  Leghorn,  I  found  at  every  street 
corner  a  number  of  beggars  with  a  sort  of  money- 
box in  hand,  which  they  continually  rattled,  and 
accosted  the  passers-bj^  with  the  usual  "  Povero 
infelice,  Signor  !  "  I  perceived  by  the  sound,  that 
each  of  the  boxes  only  contained  one  single  copper 
coin,  the  remainder  having  no  doubt  been  taken 
out  and  pocketed  as  soon  as  they  were  thrown  in. 

I  was  one  morning  looking  out  of  my  bedroom 
window  of  the  third  floor  in  the  hotel  where  I 
was  staying,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  sight  of  the 
sea  below  me,  when  I  was  noticed  by  a  cripple  to 
whom  I  had  unfortunately  given  on  the  previous 
day,  in  passing  along  the  street,  a  few  coppers. 
He  soon  recognised  me,  nodded  with  his  hat  to 
me,  and  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  gestures 
and  grimaces,  until  I  threw  him  down  a  copper 
coin  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  paper.  This  was  the 
signal  for  him  to  fix  his  regular  station  before  my 
window  ;  he  followed  me,  as  soon  as  I  made  my 
appearance  at  the  street  door  for  a  walk,  upon 
his  little  truck,  which  he  wheeled  with  his  hands, 
incessantly  exclaiming,  "  Monsieur,  donnez-moi 
quelque  chose  !  "  (he  heard  me  talk  to  the  porter 
in  French)  until  he  got  something  out  of  me.  But 
my  ill-luck  did  not  finish  there.  No  sooner  had  I 
thrown  down,  in  the  first  instance,  from  my  win- 
dow the  copper  coin  to  the  cripple,  than  it  was 
observed  by  some  of  the  fraternity,  and  brought 
to  the  spot  the  whole  beggar  community  of  the 
quarter,  men,  women,  and  children,  who,  rattling, 
crying,  singing,  and  throwing  up  their  hats,  made 
the  spot  a  perfect  nuisance  to  me,  and  obliged  me 
at  last  to  keep  my  windows  shut,  and  forego  the 
fine  sight  of  the  blue  sea  before  me. 

In  the  church  of  San  Marco,  at  Venice,  I  saw  a 
woman  with  a  veil  over  her  head,  prostrated  on 
the  steps  of  one  of  the  altars.  She  was  wringing 
her  hands  and  praying  in  deep  devotion,  and 
seemed  to  labour  under  great  mental  afniction. 
On  my  passing  her,  she  half  rose,  and  stretched 
out  her  hand  for  charity  ;  I  at  once  put  some 
copper  coins  into  it,  which  she  immediately  threw 
into  the  poor-box  that  stood  nailed  to  a  pillar  a 
few  steps  from  the  altar,  after  which  she  returned 
and  resumed  her  former  position  and  prayers.  I 
looked  at  her  for  some  moments  with  an  air  of 
astonishment,  which  was  perceived  by  a  gentle- 
man not  far  off,  who  then   stepped  towards  me 


and 


ked. 


Don't  believe,  Signor,  that  this 
woman  is  poor  ;  she  is  well  off,  and  even  possesses 
a  house  of  her  own,  but  she  is  a  penitent,  and  in 
deep  contrition  here,  daily,  begs  alms  for  the  Holy 
Virgin."  What  added  still  more  to  my  astonish- 
ment was  the  circumstance,  that  the  informant  did 
not  himself  hold  out  his  hand  for  a  gratuity  for  the 
information  he  had  just  given  me,  though  it  was 
uncalled  for.  I  was  actually  surprised  at  his  for- 
bearance, recollecting  that  a  few  days  previously, 
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when  on  the  Piazza  della  Signora,  at  Florence,  I 
happened  to  ask  a  well-dressed  gentleman  my  way 
to  a  neighbouring  street ;  he  at  once  offered  to 
guide  me  thither,  observing  that  he  was  going 
himself  that  way.  Having  reached  the  street,  I 
was  about  taking  my  leave  with  a  "Grazie, 
Signor,"  when  he  held  out  his  hand  for  a  donation, 
and  I  put  a  20-centime  piece  into  it. 

The  rough  picture  I  have  drawn  above  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  beggars  is,  however, 
frequently  softened  by  some  mild  and  humane 
traits  in  the  character  of  some  of  the  younger 
generation.  I  was  sitting  before  a  cafe  at  Genoa, 
leisurely  sipping  my  cup  of  coffee  (the  Italians 
can  drink  that  beverage  at  any  hour  in  the 
day),  when  a  cripple,  quite  a  child,  approached 
my  table  for  some  alms  ;  I  gave  him  the  four 
lumps  of  sugar  remaining  on  the  waiter  or  salver 
before  me,  with  which  he  limped  away  to  the 
three  other  cripples  close  by,  still  younger  than 
himself,  and  put  a  lump  into  each  of  the  ugly 
mouths  of  his  companions,  keeping  one  for  himself. 
I  saw  by  the  likeness  of  their  features  that  they 
were  all  brothers  and  sisters.  He  then  pointed 
me  out  to  them  with  the  finger,  and  they  looked 
so  gratefully  and  smilingly  at  me,  and  smacked 
their  lips  all  the  while  with  the  sweet  food  in 
their  mouths,  that  I  resolved  to  gratify  them  with 
the  gift  as  often  as  they  made  their  appearance. 
Next  day  I  found  them  at  their  post  before  the 
cafg,  and  having  received  their  four  lumps,  they 
moved  away  without  asking  for  anything  else. 

On  arriving  at  some  of  the  villages  which  have 
acquired  a  name  amongst  the  tourists  for  some 
architectural  beauty  or  fine  scenery,  the  whole 
population,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  even 
able-bodied  and  good-looking  people,  are  out 
begging.  They  surround  the  unfortunate  traveller 
in  large  numbers,  each  and  all  putting  forth  their 
hands  for  alms,  and  do  not  stir  from  the  spot, 
despite  all  the  "andante  al  diavolos"  he  may  tell 
them,  until  he  has  complied  with  their  demand. 
I  went  in  company  of  a  friend  to  Fiesole,  near 
Florence,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  Arno  valley  and  the  city  of  Dante,  a  scenery 
of  unparalleled  beauty.  We  were  ten  times 
stopped  on  the  way,  though  but  a  short  distance, 
by  intrusive  beggars,  and  my  friend  told  me  a 
story,  how  he  had  once,  near  Candenabbia,  been 
stopped,  within  half  an  hour,  six  times  by  beggars 
in  the  very  hottest  mid-day  hour,  when  the  more 
decent  of  the  fraternity  usually  keep  their  siesta. 
He  had  just  come  to  the  end  of  his  story,  when 
we  arrived  at  Fiesole,  and  halted  on  the  square 
before  the  Basilica,  whence  we  were  about  to 
ascend  the  steep  footpath  leading  to  the  Capuchin 
cloister,  when  we  were  in  a  moment  surrounded 
by  men,  women,  and  children,  each  house  furnish- 
ing its  contingent  of  beggars,  and  in  whose  com- 
pany we  were  compelled  to  ascend  to  the  cloister. 
All  had  some  straw- work  and  plattings  to  offer 
for  sale.  They  would  accept  of  no  excuse  or 
assurance  that  they  were  of  no  use  to  us.  I  was 
particularly  pressed  to  buy  for  a  franc  a  straw- 
plumage  ;  I  might  present  it,  they  said,  to  my 
Signora ;  I  might  stick  it  in  my  hat,  or  carry  it  in 
my  hand  as  an  ornament,  &c,  &c.  But  when 
they  saw  that  all  persuasive  suggestions  for  pur- 


chase were  unavailable,  they  turned  beggars  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  held  out  their 
hands,  and  demanded  their  usual  tax  of  alms. 
Not  one  of  them  accompanied  their  request  with 
the  customary  "povero  infelice,"  or  even  "povero" 
alone,  but  actually  demanded  a  five-centime  piece 
a  head.  We  at  last  ransomed  o^^r  freedom  by 
handing  for  distribution  to  a  black-eyed,  pretty 
girl  a  few  copper  coins,  and  telling  the  others  to 
go  "aldiavolo,"  at  which  they  all  burst  into  a 
loud,  merry  laughter,  apparently  well  pleased  with 
the  "beggar's  comedy"  they  had  been  playing. 

CURIOSITIES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


There  are  a  thousand  curious  facts  and  circum- 
stances in  natural  history,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  which  escape  being  recorded  either  from 
their  being  thought  too  trivial,  or  from  a  want  of 
a  ready  mode  of  communicating  them. 

For  instance,  it  is  well  known  to  persons  who 
have  resided  in  Portugal,  that  the  peasantry  when 
they  bring  their  eggs  to  market  are  so  well  aware, 
from  their  shape,  that  some  eggs  will  produce 
pullets  and  others  cock-birds,  that  they  separate 
them  when  wanted  to  be  set  under  hens,  asking 
more  money  for  those  which  will  produce  pullets 
than  they  do  for  the  others,  as  pullets  are  in  much 
greater  request  than  cocks.  This  fact  cannot  fail 
of  reminding  our  classical  readers  of  the  following 
passage  in  Horace,  who,  curiously  enough, seems  to 
have  been  aware — like  the  good  women  of  Por- 
tugal— of  the  difference  between  eggs  producing 
pullets  and  others  of  a  different  shape,  hatching 
cocks  only,  and  giving  his  preference  to  the 
former  : 
"  Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit,  ilia  memento, 

Ut  succi  melioris  et  ut  magis  alba  rotundis 

Ponere  :  namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum." 
Satyra  iv.  liber  ii. 

Which  may  thus  be  translated  :  Mind  and  serve 
up  those  eggs  that  are  of  an  oblong  make,  as 
being  of  sweeter  flavour  and  finer  colour  than  the 
round  ones  ;  these,  from  being  tough-shelled,  con- 
tain a  male  yoke. 

An  interesting  circumstance  was  lately  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  an  agreeable  and  hospitable 
family  in  Surrey,  with  whom  I  was  on  a  visit,  and 
who  had  previously  resided  for  some  years  in 
Oporto.  The  fact  was  vouched  for  by  three  per- 
sons there  present,  all  of  whom  had  witnessed  it. 

A  room  in  a  house  of  one  of  the  principal  eccle- 
siastics in  Oporto  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
a  quantity  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  had 
been  thrashed  out.  It  is  well  known  that  each  of 
these  grains  of  wheat  must  be  at  least  as  heavy  as 
three  or  four  grains  of  our  common  wheat.  On 
visiting  this  room  one  day,  its  owner  perceived  a 
grain  of  the  maize  suspended  from  the  ,ceiling  of 
the  room  by  a  single  thread  thrown  out  by  a 
spider,  and  which  was,  from  time  to  time,  gradu- 
ally but  slowly  drawn  upwards.  Surprised  at 
this  very  unusual  sight,  he  invited  several  persons 
to  witness  it,  and  amongst  others  my  three  in- 
formants. What  the  motive  of  the  spider  was,  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  this  heavy  grain  of  wheat, 
and  draw  it  up  to  its  nest  on  the  ceiling,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  account  for,  as  it  is  so  contrary  to  the 
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usual  habits  of  these  interesting  insects  ;  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  a  single  thread  thrown  out  from 
the  body  of  a  spider  should  be  able  to  bear  the 
weight  it  did. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  doubt  amongst 
naturalists  as  to  the  food  of  the  glow-worm.  Cuvier 
suggests  that  they  are  probably  carnivorous,  and 
it  would  appear,  from  recent  observations,  that  he 
is  right. 

The  larvee  of  the  glow-worm  are  very  voracious 
in  their  habits,  and  it  is  now  known  that  they 
feed  on  snails  and  not  upon  plants.  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  perfect  insects  feed  much.  If  it 
does,  it  would  probably  be  on  some  animal  sub- 
stance, such  as  decayed  worms,  &c. 

The  male  glow-worm  only  is  winged,  and  has 
two  spots  of  bluish  phosphorescent  light  on  the 
belly.  The  greatest  luminosity  is  given  to  the 
female  : — 


"  To  captivate  her  favourite  fly, 
And  tempt  the  rover  through  the  dark." 

Some  time  after  the  female  has  laid  her  eggs, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  large,  spherical, 
and  of  citron- colour,  and  shine  in  the  dark,  the 
light  disappears  in  both  sexes.  Glow-worms 
crawl  slowly,  and  are  able  to  shorten  and 
lengthen  their  bodies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  phosphorescent 
light  in  these  insects  is  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing small  flies  to  it,  on  which  the  glow-worm 
feeds.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  though  flies 
have  been  observed  to  hover  over  the  light.  So 
strong  is  the  light  of  another  species  of  glow-worm 
— the  Lam-pyris  noctiluca,  foundjmder  juniper, 
rose-bushes,  &c. — that  two  of  them  placed  in  a 
glass  give  sufficient  light  to  read  by. 

The  male  glow-worm  hovers  over  the  female  in 
the  twilight.  Edward  Jesse. 


WHAT  1 


She  was  working  a  slipper  ;  hut  she  didn't  like  that  ; 

She  sang  a  little  melody,  that  wouldn't  do  ; 
She  tried  to  read  a  little,  then  she  played  with  the  cat, 
And  then  commenced  a  note—  "  Dearest,  Why  didn't 

you—?" 
And  then  she  tore  it  up,  and  then  tried  to  keep  still 
And  watch  the  spent  sun  till  he  dropped  behind  the 
hill. 

He  was  reading  a  novel,  hut  he  didn't  like  that, 
So  he  took  down  bis  fishing  rod,  that  wouldn't  do; 

Then  he  whistled  to  his  dog,  then  he  put  on  his  hat, 
And  then  commenced  a  note — "Dearest,  Why  didn't 
you—? " 


And  then  he  tore  it  up,  and  then  tried  to  keep  still 
And  watch  the  spent  sun  till  he  dropped  behind  the 
hill. 

The  sun  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  she  walked  up  the 
lane ; 
He  too,  quite  by  chance,  ot  course,  came  along; 
So  they  met,  and  they  stopped  :  not  a  look  would  either 
deign  : 
Then  he  said — nothing,  and  naught  had  she  to  say. 
At  last  he  look'd  up  at  her,  and  she  look'd  up  too  — 
"Why   didn't   you— Dearest  ? " —  "Dearest,   why 
didn't  you — ?" 

W.    H.    BoUGHTON. 
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OLD  FICULEA. 

Of  all  the  soul -depressing  spots  on  the  Roman 
Campagna  (and  of  such  spots  there  is  no  lack),  the 
most  depressing  is  perhaps  the  tract  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio, 
and  by  the  roots  of  Monte  Gentile  on  the  other. 
The  very  contrast  which  the  traveller  observes  in 
the  scene  before  him  serves  to  heighten  and  deepen 
the  black  discontent  that  grows  on  him  as  he  goes 
along.  It  is  a  speciality  of  all  distant  views  to  be 
enchanting,  but  the  view  that  there  bounds  the 
horizon  has  a  beaiity  passing  even  that  of  its 
fellows. 

The  fairest  landscape  the  earth  can  show  could 
not  require  a  more  worthy  background  than  is 
there :  so  clearly  do  the  blue  Latin  hills  rise 
against  the  sky  ;  so  soft  is  the  sunny  beauty  of  their 
sides  broken  here  and  there  by  a  ravine,  or  flecked 
by  the  shadow  flung  by  passing  clouds  or  by  some 
taller  peak  beyond  ;  so  quiet  are  the  villages  and 
castles  that  crown  the  mountain  spurs.  In  another 
direction  a  green  fringe  of  wood  near  Monticelli 
stretches  along  in  ever- varying  outline  as  far  as  the 
lone  Soracte,  and  onward  till  it  loses  itself  on  the 
sea-shore.  In  front  lies  the  garden  portion  of  the 
Campagna,  veined  by  its  ancient  aqueducts  and 
by  the  modern  railway,  the  sharp  lines  of  both 
which  guide  the  eye  to  Tusculum  and  the  Monte 
Cavi.  There  noble  villas  nestle  in  the  ilex  groves, 
and  the  sister  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi  are  hidden 
in  a  setting  of  golden  chestnuts.  But  when  the 
traveller,  charmed  into  expectant  hope  that  this 
promise  of  loveliness  is  to  be  realised  in  the  fore- 
ground, turns  his  attention  to  what  immediately 
surrounds  him,  he  finds  that  he  has  hoped  in  vain. 
A  dreary  expanse  of  parched  grass,  hardly  diver- 
sified at  intervals  by  corn-fields,  is  all  that  meets 
his  gaze.  Some  trees  near  running  water,  and 
some  scanty  patches  of  verdure  rather  intensify 
than  relieve  the  air  of  barrenness  that  hangs 
around.  A  few  capacious  farm-houses  rising  here 
and  there  over  the  plain,  shelter  the  household 
gods  of  the  fattore  or  steward,  until  the  malaria 
drives  his  sickly  children  to  the  city  or  to  the 
mountains.  No  other  human  habitation  is  visible, 
unless  we  choose  to  dignify  by  that  title  some 
conical  sheds  resembling  exaggerated  mushrooms 
in  colour,  and  not  unlike  them  in  shape.  These 
protect  the  shepherd  from  the  passing  storm.  No 
vintage  song  is  heard  there  ;  for  the  vine,  uncouth 
and  distorted  though  it  be,  loves  to  make  a  civilised 
soil  the  native  country  of  its  family  of  graceful 
pampini  and  clustering  fruit.  Silence  is  broken 
only  by  the  lark  at  morn  and  even,  and  by  the  grass- 
hopper which  chirps  its  song  all  the  hot  day  through. 
To  be  sure  there  are  deep  ruts  worn  into  the 
basalt  pavement  of  the  old  .Roman  road,  and  ruts 
in  pavements  are  suggestive  of  iron-shod  waggon- 
wheels  and  noisy  traffic.  But  noise-suggestive 
though  they  be,  these  ruts  of  the  pre-macadamite 
period  are  as  powerless  to  break  the  prevailing 
sense  of  solitude,  as  are  the  fossil  ferns  of  the  pre- 
adamite  period  to  bring  before  our  eyes  the  grace 
of  the  living  plants  as  they  once  unrolled  their 
traceried  leaves  in  some  primeval  brake.  The 
noise  ceased  with  the  traffic,  and  that  went  away 
ages  ago,   when  the  waggons  disappeared,  along 


with  the  hands  that  had  fashioned  them.  And 
yet,  if  the  traveller  would  but  remove  the  few  feet 
of  earth,  heaped  by  time  over  the  fields  in  which 
he  is  standing,  he  would  find  more  than  enough  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  desolation  and  dead 
silence  that  have  soured  him.  He  would  find  his  feet 
resting  on  the  ruins  of  cities,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  before  history  was  ;  the  stones  of 
whose  walls  were  hewn  by  brawny  hands,  whose 
deeds  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  early 
vicissitudes  of  Home.  The  scorched  grass  and 
drooping  wild  flowers  would  give  place  to  costly 
mosaics,  where  art  has  created  flowers  of  her  own, 
whose  imperishable  freshness  no  dog-star  may 
parch.  The  waters  of  the  neighbouring  rivulet, 
no  longer  scanty  and  stained,  would  spring  clear 
into  the  air  from  many  a  courtyard  fountain, 
and  gurgle  through  long-forgotten  conduits  to  the 
marble  baths  they  once  refreshed.  For  here 
formerly  rose  the  walls  of  Fidense,  Crustumerium, 
Nomentum,  Corniculum,  and  Ficulea.  This  laying 
bare  of  the  past,  which  no  single  traveller  could 
effect  for  himself,  has  been  done  long  since  for 
all. 

As  far  back  as  1 824  excavations  were  under- 
taken in  this  neighbourhood,  and  carried  on  with 
splendid  success. 

In  1856-57,  they  were  resumed  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Propaganda  to  whom  the  place 
belongs,  and  a  new  series  of  discovery  was  in- 
augurated, which  has  brought  to  light  many 
interesting  objects  connected  with  the  city  of 
Ficulea,  the  site  of  which  had  been  hitherto 
unknown. 

We  are  not  going  to  give  an  account  of  the 
various  populations  that  ebbed  and  flowed  over  this 
region,  nor  to  examine  whether  the  Osci  or  Siculi 
were  the  dominant  race.  But  we  shall  pick  up  a 
few  of  the  waifs  and  strays  stranded  by  these 
tribe  waves  as  they  rolled  in  one  after  another, 
and  from  them  endeavour  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
aspect  presented  by  the  beach  on  which  they 
broke.  In  other  words,  by  help  of  the  monuments 
brought  to  light  in  the  excavation,  we  shall  try  and 
get  a  peep  at  the  every- day  life  of  the  old  Italian 
town  of  Ficulea. 

First  of  all,  the  worthy  Marcus  Concius  Ceren- 
thus  reads  us  a  sermon  from  a  stone  erected  by 
himself  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  own  good 
works.  He  was  charged  with  the  duties  of 
Accensus  Velatus,  and  in  consequence  enjoyed  the 
immunities  belonging  to  the  sacerdotal  body.  He 
acquaints  us  in  his  inscription  that  he  had,  of  his 
own  free  will,  paved  a  part  of  the  hill,  340  feet 
long  and  nine  feet  broad,  together  with  the  foot- 
paths. Besides  which,  he  had  made  the  said  hill 
easier  for  travellers  by  filling  up  the  valley  and 
lowering  the  top.  If  this  excellent  functionary 
could  be  translated  into  a  corresponding  modern 
official,  his  position  in  society  would  be  exactly 
that  of  a  town  and  parliamentary  crier  in  holy 
orders.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt,  however, 
whether  any  one  of  his  lay  brethren  of  to-day 
would  be  willing  to  constitute  himself  a  benevolent 
Board  of  Public  Works  full  of  as  much  zeal  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Queen's  highway,  as  was  their 
reverend  predecessor  of  the  old  Italian  town. 
Need  we  wonder  that  Ficulea,  blessed  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  such  public -spirited,  self-commemo- 
rating authorities,  became  a  favourite  summer 
residence  for  the  worn-out  statesmen  and  citizens 
of  Rome  ?  Cicero  writes  to  tell  Atticus  of  his 
intention  to  spend  some  days  at  his  suburban 
retreat  there.  The  poet  Martial  styles  a  nephew 
his  neighbour  twice  over,  since  they  lived  close 
to  each  other  both  in  Rome  and  in  old  Ficulea. 
What  a  venerable  city !  which  in  the  days 
of  Martial  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
"the  old!" 

Next  come  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  public 
schools.  The  Ficulensian  territory  had  been  given 
long  before  by  the  Senate  to  Appius  Claudius,  as  a 
home  for  the  crowd  of  hungry  clients  which  had 
followed  him  up  from  the  Sabine  country.  It  is 
almost  certain,  therefore,  that  some  of  these  school 
children  were  their  descendants.  If  so,  the  old 
Claudian  blood  must  have  been  strangely  sweetened 
in  their  veins  by  lapse  of  time,  so  as  to  make  pos- 
sible the  precocious  burst  of  loyalty  with  which 
they  greet  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  in  a 
tablet  of  thanksgiving.  It  was  but  little  to  call 
his  majesty  Sovereign  Pontiff;  to  respect  him  as 
tribune,  as  consul  ;  to  address  him  as  a  most  excel- 
lent and  most  indulgent  Prince.  These  youthful 
courtiers  give  a  retrospective  character  to  their 
flattery  by  burning  incense  to  his  hereditary 
greatness.  They  salute  him  as  the  son  of  the 
godlike  Antoninus  Pius,  the  grandson  of  the  god- 
like Hadrian,  the  great-grandson  of  the  godlike 
Trajan,  the  Parthian,  the  great-great-grandson  of 
the  godlike  Nerva.  It  would  appear  that  em- 
perors in  those  days  lived  to  be  called  not  so 
much  the  nephews  of  their  uncles,  as  the  great- 
great  -  grand- sons  of  their  great  -  great  -  grand- 
mother's husband.  It  may  be  that  the  lowest 
form  boys  of  the  Ficulensian  school  had  been  set 
to  calculate  according  to  the  De  Morgan  of  the 
day  the  precise  amount  of  divinity  enshrined  in 
their  Emperor.  Given  four  imperial  ancestors, 
each  rejoicing  in  divine  attributes,  how  divine 
must  that  emperor  be  who  claimed  descent  from 
all  four  ! 

The  stage  upon  which  this  goodly  company  of 
statesmen,  poets,  priests,  youths  and  maidens 
played  their  respective  parts,  was  not  unworthy 
of  their  buskins  and  real  life  masks.  The  hilly 
road  which  the  good  priest  had  subdued,  once 
crossed  the  little  rivulet  whose  banks  are  now 
shaded  by  a  few  stunted  trees.  The  excavators 
have  laid  bare  close  to  these  trees  the  pavements 
of  what  had  been  once  luxurious  bath-rooms.  The 
masonry  of  the  walls  has  fallen  a  prey  to  devasta- 
tion and  time,  but  the  floors  of  four  large  apart- 
ments have  escaped  uninjured.  In  the  first  apart- 
ment are  represented  in  mosaic  seven  baskets  filled 
with  fruit  and  flowers,  with  two  birds  of  light 
plumage  resting  on  the  flowers  of  one  of  them, 
the  other  six  being  arranged  in  graceful  order 
around.  Outside  all  the  vases  and  surrounding 
them  runs  a  large  circlet  formed  of  leafy  sprays, 
garlanded  together,  and  relieved  with  gay  colours 
all  about.  In  each  of  the  four  corners  chubby 
heads,  with  winged  temples  and  swollen  puffy- 
cheeks,  proclaim  themselves  to  be  the  four  winds. 
On  the  floor  of  the  next  apartment,  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur  are  engaged  in  deadly  combat  in  the 


Labyrinth,  the  winding  mazes  of  which,  by  a 
graceful  treatment,  form  as  it  were  a  frame  for 
the  group  depicted  within.  Neptune  and  Antiope 
figure  in  the  third  room  ;  the  fourth  exhibits  a 
man  of  colossal  size,  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense 
nervous  agitation.  The  unearthly  group  of  fan- 
tastic, uncanny,  sea  monsters  that  surround  him, 
at  once  put  us  in  mind  of  poor  Proteus  engaged  in 
tending  his  unruly  herd.  The  walls  were  coated 
with  delicate  slabs  of  the  rarest  marbles,  with  a 
zone  of  rosso  antico  above,  the  scattered  fragment 
still  remaining  attesting  the  magnificence  of  the 
whole.  A  slab  of  porta  santa  is  still  to  be  found 
near  the  leaden  pipes  that  conveyed  the  water  to 
the  baths. 

But  who  wTere  the  inmates  of  this  dwelling? 
Who  were  they  to  whose  splendid  ease  these  baths 
once  ministered  ?  What  their  tastes  ?  their  his- 
tories ?  their  lives  ?  To  their  tastes  nothing  beyond 
what  we  have  described  remains  to  witness,  save 
a  marble  head  crowned  with  laurel,  two  heads  of 
aged  women,  and  some  crushed  fragments  of  a 
large  and  exquisitely  chiselled  statue.  Of  them- 
selves we  know  nothing.  In  this  less  fortunate 
than  the  very  bricks  of  the  walls,  which  still  bear 
impressed  upon  them  the  mark  of  the  furnace  in 
which  they  were  burned,  the  owners  of  this  place 
have  left  no  certain  traces  of  themselves  behind. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  handsful  of  ashes  in  the 
mortuary  urns  close  by,  but  who  shall  say  whether 
they  belong  to  master  or  to  slave  ?  All  that  re- 
mains of  the  history  of  Ficulea  and  of  its  long  career 
of  activity  is  written  in  shattered  mosaics,  muti- 
lated marbles,  and  human  ashes.        F.  Carton. 


WATER-PIPES  AND  FROST. 

At  Buxton  there  is  much  water,  and  a  gentle- 
man residing  there,  desirous  of  knowing  how  to 
prevent  that  water  from  bursting  supply-pipes 
by  the  action  of  frost,  has  written  for  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  plan  indicated  by  me  in  a  former 
paper.  *  Possibly,  apropos  of  Christmas  weather, 
a  recipe  after  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Glasse  may 
serve  for  others  as  well  as  my  correspondent. 

We  all  know  that  water  in  motion  does  not  freeze 
unless  under  a  degree  of  frost  rarely  experienced 
in  England.  Even  in  New  York  the  proprietors 
of  the  Croton  aqueduct  enjoin  the  housekeepers 
whom  they  supply  to  suffer  the  water  to  run  off 
as  fast  as  it  can  during  frost,  in  order  to  save 
the  pipes  from  casualties.  Now  it  is  possible  to 
attain  sufficient  motion  without  wasting  the  water, 
by  simply  inducing  circulation  by  heat.  When 
the  ball-cock  in  the  cistern  is  closed,  the  water  in 
the  pipe  above  it  is  motionless.  At  that  point 
should  be  attached  a  small  cistern  of  thin  copper, 
containing,  say,  a  quart  or  half  a  gallon  of  water, 
which  may  be  a  sphere  like  a  ball-cock,  or  of  any 
convenient  form  to  apply  beneath  it  a  gas  jet  of 
sufficient  power  to  heat  the  water  and  keep  up  a 
circulation.  If  this  gas  jet  be  kept  constantly 
burning  in  frosty  weather,  the  water  cannot  freeze, 
and  the  pipes  will  not  burst.  The  small  heating- 
cistern  must,  of  course,  be  placed  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  pipe. 

W.  Bridges  Adams. 

*  See  Vol.  iii.,  p.  216. 
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Christmas  has  come  upon  us  with  a  severity 
and  rigour  which  could  scarcely  have  been  looked 
for  after  onr  experience  of  the  last  quarter.  For 
nine  months  of  the  year  which  is  now  at  its  last 
icy  gasp  we  were  playmates  of  the  Patriarchs  who 
lived  in  the  flood-time  ;  since  then  we  have  been 
indulging  in  dreams  of  an  autumnal  Arcadia. 
After  what  we  had  gone  through — Pooh  !  pooh  ! 
— winter  with  its  hearty  frost,  and  its  red  holly- 
berries  ;  with  its  skating  school-boys,  and  rosy 
cheeked  maidens, — all  these  were  visions  of  the  past. 

There  was  to  be  no  more  Spring — no  more 
Summer — no  more  Autumn — no  more  Winter — 
but  a  sort  of  '  slab '  mixture  of  the  seasons — a 
Hecate's  cauldron  of  jumbled  opposites  of  the 
thermometer  and  the  barometer.  Old  Christmas 
has  come  notwithstanding — just  as  in  the  days 
when  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  good  friends, 
looked  forward  to  his  coming,  as  we  have  since 
done  to  this  or  that  bauble  or  counter  in  the  game 
of  life.  They  were  good  times  those — but  not 
better  than  times  since — not  better  than  times 
now,  if  we  will  rid  ourselves  of  mawkish  senti- 
mentality— not  better  than  times  to  come  for  all 
who  have  striven,  amidst  much  stumbling,  to  do 
their  duty  here  below.  We  look  back  at  the  '  good 
old  times  ' — times  present  will  be  the  good  old 
times  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence — and  that  we 
may  be  able  to  think  of  them  as  such  when 
we  grow  old  and  grey,  let  us  all  just  now 
make  a  store  of  kindly  acts,  and  warm  sympathies 
with  our  poorer  fellow-creatures.  The  Alderman 
in  his  providence  '  lays  down '  port — let  us  all 
'  lay  down '  a  few  dozens  of  good  deeds  this 
Christmas,  and  we  shall  see  how  richly  the  thought 
will  smack  in  our  mouths  twenty  years  hence, 
when  the  memory  of  them  is  somewhat  crusted, 
and  they  are  tawny  in  the  flasks  of  Time.  Oh  ! 
for  the  beeswing  in  a  well-spent  life  ! 

Let  not  all  such  thoughts  evaporate  in  mere 
emotion.  Christmas  has  come  with  its  joys  for 
the  thousands,  and  its  bitter,  bitter  trials  for 
the  millions.  When  we  poke  our  fires,  London 
is  not  warm — but,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly 
cold.  For  this  week  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
trouble  our  readers  much  with  the  intricacies  of 
European  politics,  or  what  Pall  Mall  calls  the 
eventualities  of  the  coming  Session.  The  human 
race  is  not  always  and  necessarily  occupied  with 
Parliamentary  Bills,  nor  even  with  making  shrewd 
guesses  at  what  is  passing  in  the  dark  caverns  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  skull.  There  is  something  in 
the  Journal  of  Life,  besides  the  leading  article. 
Therefore,  if  there  be  a  passage  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Last  Week  over  which  we  would  linger,  it  is 
that  description  which  has  been  given  us  of  the 
homes  of  the  rural  Poor — illustrated  as  it  has 
been  by  corresponding  pictures  of  the  destitution 
of  London,  and  of  our  great  cities. 

There  the  evil  is — what  is  to  be  done  ?  Clearly 
promiscuous  alms-giving  is  not  the  remedy — 
clearly  one  may  be  a  subscriber  to  many  societies, 
established  on  principles  of  the  purest  phi- 
lanthropy, without  much  real  benefit  to  any- 
body but  the  bland  secretary  and  tidy  matron. 
Fie,  on  this  society  work  ! — what  slovenly  Chris- 


tianity it  is  !  — what  a  lazy  way  of  obtaining 
admission  to  Paradise  as  a  Life  Governor  !  What 
an  easy  thing  it  is  to  sign  a  cheque — what  a 
difficult  thing  to  get  to  the  Heaven  of  good  men  ! 
Yet  would  we  not  that  our  counsel  should  be 
given  in  mere  empty  phrases  which  do  not  point 
to  definite  action.  Everyone  who  reads  these  lines 
knows  well  of  a  score,  or  of  a  dozen  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  whom  he  might  be  of  use  if  he  would 
but  give  himself  the  trouble.  We  cannot  furnish 
each  of  our  friends  with  a  list  of  her  or  his  out- 
patients, but  each  of  us  has  such  a  list  printed 
in  very  efficient  type  upon  his  heart  of  hearts. 

There  is  the  old  man  who  claims  from  us  the 
tribute  of  respect — the  old  lady  who  is  young 
again  when  the  young  honour  her — the  child 
craving  for  its  frolic — and  the  poor  starving 
creatures  in  the  three-pair  back,  who  would  be 
happy  with  a  blanket  and  a  morsel  of  food.  Can 
you  fancy  the  "Pauper," — that  is  the  term  of  art, — 
who  enjoys  a  well  poked  fire,  as  the  late  Lord 
Hertford  would  have  enjoyed  a  Supreme  de 
Volatile  ?  Let  us  who  are  able-bodied,  and  in 
the  prime  of  our  strength,  see  what  can  be  done 
for  each  one  of  these  needy  classes,  for  that  one  of 
our  fellow- creatures  who  craves  but  for  a  smile, 
as  well  as  for  him  who  asks  but  for  a  crust. 
Above  all  things  let  us  avoid  thinking  of  the 
neediest  amongst  them  as  of  "cases."  To  be 
sure  we  are  all  "  cases "  in  one  sense,  and  the 
best  among  us  is  a  very  doubtful  "  case  "  indeed ; 
but  the  jargon  is  unsafe  ;  it  savours  of  the  work- 
house, and  leads  to  hardness  of  heart.  Once 
again  we  add,  Old  Father  Christmas  is  here,  not 
only  with  his  jollities,  but  his  terrors.  When  the 
faggots  burn  brightest,  and  the  blue  flame  flickers 
clearest  over  that  rich  pudding  which  is  so  fre- 
quently concocted  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month  of  December — think  of  the  Fleet  stock- 
ing— think  of  the  poor  debtors  for  whom  no 
puddings  are  boiled,  for  whom  no  crackling  faggots 
give  out  their  cheerful  roar.  Think,  in  short,  at 
Christmas  time  of  all  who  need  sympathy  and  help ! 
And  there  are  some  amongst  us  just  now  who 
do  need  sympathy  from  every  British  heart.  It 
had  been  our  intention  for  this  our  Last  Week 
to  make  no  reference  to  political  or  to  public 
events,  as  thinking  that  for  Christmas  week  in 
every  year  there  was  a  pause  in  all  such  matters. 
j  But  the  memory  of  our  fellow-countrymen  basely 
|  betrayed  and  cruelly  tortured  to  death  by  bar- 
barian hands  in  China  comes  between  us  and  the 
innocent  mirth  of  these  Christmas  times.  For 
some  there  is  no  hope — for  some  hope  has 
flickered  down  to  a  small  and  vanishing  point 
indeed.  Had  they  perished  in  fair  battle  for  their 
country's  cause,  we  should  have  mourned  them 
less,  but  still  it  would  have  been,  as  Englishmen 
say  when  they  clench  their  teeth — "  all  right." 
Eut  the  thought  of  Anderson  and  De  Norman  so 
foully  murdered — and  we  fear  of  Bowlby  and 
Brabazon  and  their  companions,  whom  we  can 
scarce  hope  to  see  in  life  again,  comes  across  one 
with  a  shudder.  It  is  as  though  some  one  had 
stepped  over  one's  own  grave,  as  the  old  supersti- 
tion is.  Christmas  has  come  to  us  all — save  to  the 
afflicted  families  of  these  our  unfortunate  country- 
men.    What  can  we  do  to  succour  them  ? 
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